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O ne hundred eighty-four years ago, a young naturalist of 26 years, who suffered regularly from sea¬ 
sickness, left the HMS Beagle whenever he could to go ashore. Fortunately, for us, he spent five 
weeks on a group of islands isolated 1,200 miles in the Pacific Ocean west of South America. His 
short stay proved enormously significant for science and for the study of evolution. He would write about dis¬ 
embarking in a cove at San Cristobal, “The day was glowing hot, and the scrambling over the rough surface 
... was very fatiguing, but I was well repaid by the strange...scene. As I walked along I met two large tortoises, 
each of which must have weighed at least two hundred pounds; one was eating a piece of cactus, and as I 
approached, it stared at me and slowly walked away; the other gave a deep hiss, and drew in its head.” These 
huge reptiles, surrounded by black lava, leafless shrubs, large cacti, both dull and showy colored birds not two 
feet away, are just a few of the items that Hal Mackey will share with us from his Eco-Tour of the Galapagos 
Islands that retraced much of the journeys of Charles Darwin during that fateful stop in this Archipelago. 

Hal Mackey moved to Chico after a career as an environmental educator for 7 years at the Johnstown Campus 
of the University of Pittsburg and as a senior scientist for 25 years at the Savannah River Site in SC. He has 
conducted research on revegetation of American chestnut forests, prepared ER and EIS documents, pub¬ 
lished extensively on mapping wetlands with remote sensing data, and engaged in planning foraging ponds for 
the formerly endangered American Wood Stork. After moving to Chico, he has researched the development 
and growth patterns of Steers head, Dicentra uniflora, as a possible indicator species for global warming. He 
also has enjoyed conducting angler creel surveys for the past two summers in the Canyon of the North Fork 
of the Feather River. His main hobby is development of his Mediterranean style vegetable and fruit garden 
in his backyard, which he refers to as Mystery Run Urban Garden. And yes, he is known to most of you as 
Samantha’s Dad. 















MENDOCINO NATIONAL FOREST 
GENETIC RESEARCH CENTER 
CHICO SEED ORCHARD 

FebruarylO 

Sunday 

Meet at 10 am at the entrance gate to the US Forest 
Service, at 2741 Cramer Lane, Chico. Take either Notre 
Dame Avenue or Dominic Drive south from Skyway, turn 
left on Morrow Lane, then right on Cramer Lane to the 
end. Join us for a level walk along a lovely riparian trail. 
Learn about the history of the plant introduction facil¬ 
ity started in 1904 as a center to test trees and plants 
from around the world for use in agriculture, industry and 
medicine. In 1957 the Genetic Research Center was es¬ 
tablished, and now it is managed by Mendocino National 
Forest as the Chico Seed Orchard. Ends at noon. Rain 
Cancels. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530 343-2397 


Remembering 

Jean Whittlesey 

e lost another one of our long-term and previously 
active members on November 9, 2018 at the age of 
99 years. Jean Whittlesey became a member of Mount Las¬ 
sen Chapter upon her retirement from a career as a children’s 
librarian. She was quite active in the chapter, holding the 
office of Secretary for two years in 1990 and 1991. She be¬ 
came Vice President the next year, and was Program Chair 
in 1993. She recruited and provided popular speakers and 
topics. A particularly interesting one was by the late Dr. David 
Wood of CSU, Chico on “Plants and Rocks: Geobotany as 
a Factor in species Distribution.” And to satisfy her interest 
and love of mushrooms, she persuaded Taylor Lockwood, a 
well-known mushroom photographer to give a program to the 
chapter. She herself was very bright and inquisitive in many 
things, such as plants, people and activities. Her enthusiasm 
was contagious. Jean was elected Member-at-Large for a 
year, and then took on the responsibility of Hospitality, ar¬ 
ranging for cookies and beverages at the monthly program 
meetings. She also chaired the tea table at many wildflower 
shows - serving up a variety of teas from native plants. Dur¬ 
ing her years with CNPS she attended many field trips, led 
a few, and took wildflower and mushroom forays with Vern 
Oswald, Lowel Ahart and Emily White. It was a pleasure to 
work with such a personable, diligent and reliable member of 
the Executive Board. In the words of John about his mother, 
“She was curious about nature to the very end. She loved 
nothing better than sitting in my front garden watching clouds, 
flowers, butterflies and sorting through her rock collection that 
covered the surface of window sills, outdoor tables and even 
a large ring of rocks in the middle of the kitchen table.” 
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Conservation Notes 


by WOODY ELLIOTT Conservation Chair 


Support CAMP FIRE 
Recovery Funding Appeal 


Executive 
Board Meeting 

FEBRUARY 20, 2019 

ALL CNPS MEMBERS 
WELCOME! 

___I 


T hanks to all 20 of you who donated a total of $1,625 to 
support a revision of the CNPS Fire Recovery Guide de¬ 
veloped last year in response to the extensive 2017 wildfires in 
Mendocino, Napa and Sonoma Counties. This revision should be 
of service to areas throughout California including the four coun¬ 
ties encompassing Mount Lassen Chapter. Continued financial 
support of Mount Lassen Chapter from annual contributions and 
your CNPS membership is vital to advancing CNPS’s Mission: 
To conserve California native plants and their natural habitats; 
and increase understanding, appreciation, and horticultural use 
of native plants. 



ALICE HECKER 
NATIVE PLANT GARDEN 

CHICO CREEK NATURE CENTER 
BIDWELL PARK 

JAN 17, FEB 21 
Thursday 9-11 am 

Contact ANN ELLIOTT 530-521-4402 


DO YOU GROW NATIVE PLANTS? 

T he Mount Lassen Chapter is busy planning for the upcoming Wildflower Show & Plant Sale on April 14, 2019. 

If your native plants are producing seedlings or off shoots, please consider potting some up for the plant sale. 
They would be greatly appreciated. Questions to paulashapiro49@gmail.com. 
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by MARJORIE MCNAIRN, Field Trip Chair 

(before November 9, 2018, CAMPFIRE) 



A bout 30 years ago Magalia CNPS member David Anderson was 
instrumental in developing with the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment a nature trail through the Magalia woods near Pine Ridge 
Middle School. He would lead fifth graders through the mile-long walk 
and introduce them to the wonders of nature. He died earlier this year 
at the age of 92, but his trail still exists and is still frequently used, if not 
by the fifth graders, at least by nearby residents with their kids and/or 
dogs. Today many of the sign posts are gone, and indeed much of the 
undergrowth has been removed due to fire hazard reduction, but it is still 
a pleasant walk with interesting finds along the way. 

The habitat is mixed conifer forest at slightly over 2000 foot elevation, 
which is at the lower level for mixed conifer forests in this area. A conifer 
is a gymnosperm. It is more primitive than flowering plants, known as 
angiosperms, and more advanced than early vascular plants such as 
ferns and fern allies. There are 52 native conifers in California. No other 
area of comparative size on Earth contains more conifers or harbors a 
greater diversity of cone-bearing plants than California, as 14 of those 52 
species are endemic, growing only in California, and 14 of the 16 Pinus 
genera grow in California. California is indeed Conifer Country. 

Conifers are plants whose sex cells are housed in cones rather than flow¬ 
ers. Conifers have male cones on the lower branches as we observed 
on an incense-cedar, and female or seed cones growing on the upper 
branches in the sunlit crown. The male cones release pollen grains 
containing sperm into the air and soon the cone shrivels and falls to the 
forest floor. Seed cones may take one year for firs and incense-cedars 
to mature, or two years for pines to grow a mature cone. 

Ponderosa pine or western yellow pine, is the most common conifer along 
the David Anderson Trail. It is also the most widespread pine species in the 
U.S. and Canada, stretching from British Columbia to San Diego County, 
and from the Pacific Coast states east to beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and south into Mexico, although those are different varieties from the 
Western Coast Pinus ponderosa var. ponderosa. It is dependent on low- 
level fire for regeneration by clearing litter to mineral soil and removal of 
competing trees and shrubs. Thick bark can protect even young pines 
from fire, and indeed, signs of previous fires are commonly seen. We 
saw two “cat faces” where previous fires had scarred the trunk from the 
ground level despite the thick bark, killing the cambium level there, but 
not killing the tree. After repeated fires bare wood is exposed in the shape 
of a Gothic Arch. These scars have been used by scientists to determine 
fire histories in an area, and show that fires have cleared accumulated 
fuels several times a century. 


Along the trail, there is a preponderance of incense-cedar seedlings, which 
can outcompete the pine seedlings when the accumulated litter and shady 
forest areas are not cleared but remain even with fire hazard reduction 
efforts. Mature incense-cedars are almost as common as ponderosa 
pines, and one reason is due to previous forest management which had 
left incense-cedars after logging the pines, which were considered more 
desirable. Also fire suppression has favored the survival of the fire-tender 
young cedars. 

A less-common conifer on this trail is the Douglas fir ( Pseudotsuga men- 
ziesii) literally meaning “false hemlock.” It is nearly as widespread as 
ponderosa pine with one variety found along the West Coast and another 
along the Rocky Mountains and even into central Mexico. It grows in a 
wide variety of habitats, and in ideal conditions Douglas fir can grow to 
great size. Next to the coast redwood it is the tallest tree known, and one 
of the most massive. 

One common tree growing in this mixed conifer forest is not a conifer, 
but a black oak (Quercus kelloggii). Like the conifers it prefers to grow 
with, it ranges in elevation from about 300 feet to nearly 6000 feet, and is 
found along the Coast Range, the Klamath, Cascades, down the Sierra 
Madre Mountains and dribbles down into Mexico. It has a reputation 
among Native Americans throughout the state for being the most desir¬ 
able acorn not only because of its flavor, but its storage and thickening 
qualities. The black oak hybridizes with the interior live oak to produce 
an Oracle oak. The oversized leaf we found 19 cm by 26 cm appears to 
be from a black oak. 

We took two interesting little side trails, one was to a spot to look out 
over Middle Butte Creek Canyon and observe the transition zone from 
blue oak ( Quercus douglasii) and foothill chaparral to the mixed conifer 
forest on the top of the hill opposite our viewpoint. The other side trail 
was to a spring still with water in spite of months and months without 
rain. Many chain ferns ( Woodwardia fimbricata) grew as high as four 
feet. After some searching we found a frond with the sori placed in the 
characteristic “chain.” 

After the Camp fire a quick drive-by of the area showed the for¬ 
est floor, which had been cleared of undergrowth for fire safety, 
was burned and the Ponderosa trunks blackened to a height of 
about a 15 feet. The tops of the trees were still green. Time will 
tell if the cambium under the thick bark was injured enough to 
compromise the health of the trees. 
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CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
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FLORAL NATIVE NURSERY 
2511 Floral Avenue 
Chico, California 95975-2511 
Telephone/Fax: (530) 892-2511 
E-mail: canative@Bhocking.com 
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Unique Peremd&ls, Annuals, 
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1367 East Ave, Chico | 530.894.5410 | www.MagnoliaGardening.com 


MEMBERSHIP MLC 

If you have changed your. . . 

address, phone number or e-mail 
or leave temporarily 

please notify Mount Lassen Chapter CNPS 

Membership Chair, MERYL BOND at 

530 487-7312 or merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

This will help eliminate returned Pipevines 
from the Post Office. Thank You 


■/ 


Keep up with MLC Activities 
on our website and Facebook 


California Native Plant Society, 
Mount Lassen Chapter 

and LIKE US 


facebook 


mountlassen.cnps.org 


Officers & Chairs 


ELECTED OFFICERS 


President 


Past-President 


Vice-President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Members-at-Large 


(530) I 


343-4287 


PAUL MOORE 
pmoore@csuchico.edu 

WOODY ELLIOTT 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 

CINDY WEINER 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 

CHRISTIAN SMIT 815-5892 

christian.pt.smit@gmail.com 

NANCY PRAIZLER 899-1333 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

MERYL BOND 487-7312 

merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

DODY DOMISH 
dodyod36@gmail.com 

PAULA SHAPIRO 
paulashapiro49@gmail.com 


CHAIRS 

Conservation / Web Administrator 

WOODY ELLIOTT 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 

Education JUSTINE DEVOE 917-7891 

justinedevoeca@gmail.com 

Events NANCY GROSHONG 228 4670 

ngroshong47@gmail.com 

Field Trips MARJORIE MCNAIRN 343-2397 

mlmcnairn@aol.com 

Horticulture OPEN 

Hospitality KARROLYNN YELLS 

karrolynny@att.net 

Invasive Plants OPEN 

Membership/Mailing 

MERYL BOND 


534-3551 


Newsletter Editor 

Programs 

Co-chairs 


487-7312 
merylbond@sbcglobal.net 
DENISE DEVINE 345-8444 

dsrdevine@hotmail.com 

OPEN 


WOODY ELLIOTT 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 

Publicity CINDY WEINER 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 
Rare Plants OPEN 

Sales NANCY PRAIZLER 899-1333 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

Vol. Recognition / Chapter Council Delegate 
CATIE BISHOP 

cjbishop1991 @sbcg lobal.net 

Yahi Trail CHRISTIAN SMIT 815-5892 

christian.pt.smit@gmail.com 

CCNC Gardens ANN ELLIOTT 521-4402 

annonfire@gmail.com 
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Join Today ! 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 

I wish to affiliate with the Mount Lassen Chapter 



new 

renew 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ Phone 

Email _ 


Send Membership Application to: 
CNPS 

2707 K STREET, SUITE 1 
SACRAMENTO, CA 95816-5113 

mountlassen.cnps.org 
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Family / Library. $75 

Plant Lover. $100 

Patron. $300 
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Calendar 



January 

16- Ex Board Meeting 

17- CCNC Workday 

February 

6 - General Meeting 
10 - Chico Seed Orchard 

20 - Ex Board Meeting 

21 - CCNC Garden Workday 

March 

3 - General Meeting 
17- Ex Board Meeting 
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General Meeting 

MARCH 6,2019 
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Butte County Library, Chico 

A History of HUMANS and FIRE in 

CALIFORNIA’S FORESTS 

Presented by ERIC KNAPP, Research Ecologist - US Forest Service Pacific Southwest Research Station 



M 


any of California’s forests once burned frequently 
in fires ignited both by lightning and Native Ameri¬ 
cans. As Native American influence declined, early 
foresters and timberland owners were faced with the deci¬ 
sion whether to continue managing landscapes with fire or 
to focus instead on fire suppression. The latter argument 
won out, allowing more trees to grow, but also more fuel. 
This fuel is now primed to burn, and a warming climate only 
increases the odds that conditions for large destructive wild¬ 
fires will occur. This talk will go into the history behind these 
early decisions and explore the consequences. The extent to 
which forest and fuel management can influence outcomes 
of events such as the Camp Fire will also be discussed. 

Eric Knapp is a research ecologist with the Redding lab of the 
US Forest Service Pacific Southwest Research Station. After 
completing an M.S. and Ph.D. at UC Davis, he managed a 
prescribed fire research program in Sequoia National Park 
before moving on to the US Forest Service. He has been 
conducting research on the effects of fire and fire removal on 
ecosystems throughout California for the past 18 years. 








Field Trips 



VERNAL POOL GRASSLAND 
VINA PLAINS PRESERVE 

March 24 
Sunday 

Meet at the main entrance of DeGarmo Park at 9:30 am. 
California Vernal Pools are a fascinating and threatened 
type of wetland ecosystem. Associated with specific 
geological settings and seasonal extremes of inunda¬ 
tion over millennia, they have come to support a highly 
adapted and wonderfully complex community of native 
plants and animals. Some of the best vernal pools are 
found at the Nature Conservancy’s Vina Plains Preserve 
in Tehama County. Wear sturdy shoes, bring water, sun 
screen and hat. End by noon. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 
530 343-2397 


Executive 
Board Meeting 

MARCH 20, 2019 

ALL CNPS MEMBERS 
WELCOME! 



ALICE HECKER 

NATIVE PLANT GARDEN 


CHICO CREEK NATURE CENTER 
BI DWELL PARK 

MAR 21 

Thursday 9-11 am 

Contact ANN ELLIOTT 530-521-4402 


DO YOU GROW 
NATIVE PLANTS? 

The Mount Lassen Chapter is busy planning for the up¬ 
coming Wildflower Show & Plant Sale on April 14, 
2019. If your native plants are producing seedlings or 
off shoots, please consider potting some up for the plant 
sale. They would be greatly appreciated. Questions to 
paulashapiro49@gmail.com. 
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Presented by THEA CHESNEY 

M elting snowbanks in early spring, blooming meadows 
and aspen groves at the peak of summer, mossy 
north-facing slopes in mixed woods in fall, the foothill 
oak savanna lush and green in winter - our mountains hold so 
many ecosystems, and each of them has its own community of 
fungi. These fungi are invisible to us for much of the year, until 
conditions are just right for them to produce their fruiting bodies, 
which we know as mushrooms. Some mushrooms are subtle, 
tiny, and tough to spot, while others are large, brightly colored, 
and impossible to ignore. Some appear only after a fire has 
burned an area, others disappear - at least for a while - after a 
disturbance. Some are maligned as toxic, a few are sought out 
as food, and most are overlooked, but their beauty and eco¬ 
logical roles deserve more attention from all of us. This talk will 
introduce some of the spectacular mushrooms that occur in the 
many habitats of the Sierra Nevada and other California moun¬ 
tain ranges. Also included will be an introduction to mushroom 
ecology, discussion of the limits of our knowledge of montane 
fungi, and a call to action for citizen scientists to go find and 
document these curious organisms. 


APRIL 3, 2019 
Wednesday 7:00 pm 
Butte County Library, Chico 

in the SIERRA NEVADA (and beyond) 
a Year-Round Adventure 

Thea Chesney is a lifelong Sierra Nevada foot¬ 
hill resident and naturalist. She has had an inter¬ 
est in mushrooms since early childhood, which 
gradually became an obsession. She holds a BS 
in Forestry from UC Berkeley, with an emphasis 
in botany and natural sciences. During her time 
in Berkeley, she worked in the mycology lab 
on campus and became seriously interested in 
mushroom taxonomy. One of her early jobs was 
on a mushroom survey crew for the US Forest 
Service around Mt Shasta for several seasons, 
which led her to become intimately familiar with 
the fungal inhabitants and ecology of the area. 
Since then, she has continued with the Forest 
Service as a botanist for a long-term statewide 
meadow monitoring project. She spends her sum¬ 
mers traveling in each National Forest in Califor¬ 
nia, identifying sedges and other wetland plants 
in meadows and fens. The mushrooms found 
in these habitats and in the forests surrounding 
them are an added benefit, and she’s always on 
the lookout for new and interesting species. She 
is particularly fascinated by the fungi of the Sierra 
Nevada and other mountains of California, and 
she is currently working with Noah Siegel and 
Christian Schwarz on a field guide to mushrooms 
of these understudied regions. 
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W$®U<M Trips 

NORTH TABLE MOUNTAIN 
ECOLOGICAL RESERVE 

April 20 
Saturday 

The North Table Mountain Ecological Reserve is an 
elevated 3300-acre basalt mesa with beautiful vistas 
of spring wildflowers, waterfalls, lava outcrops, and a 
rare type of vernal pool, called Northern Basalt Flow 
Vernal Pools. Typically, fissures in the basalt soak up 
winter rains, forming seasonal streams and water¬ 
falls. The site is renowned for its spectacular fields 
of common California annuals such as sky lupine, 
goldfields, and purple owl’s clover, in addition to spe¬ 
cies less familiar to us such as Douglas’s violet, white 
meadowfoam, Kellogg’s monkeyflower, and bitterroot 
(Lewisia rediviva). 

There will also be impressive views across the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley. We will take our time exploring the north¬ 
ern portion of the Reserve on a rugged 4+-mile hike to 
Coal Canyon and Phantom Falls. Bring sturdy shoes, 
hat, sunscreen, water and lunch. Meet at Chico Park 
& Ride at 9 am or the North Table Mountain Ecological 
Reserve Parking Lot on Cherokee Rd at 9:45 am. 

This will be a joint field trip with Marin Chapter CNPS. 
Another will be scheduled for Sunday April 21 for a 
burned area. Watch for information on mountlassen. 
cnps.org 

NOTE: The California Department of Fish and Wildlife 
requires that each visitor to the Reserve purchase a 
Lands Pass for the day. Call (800) 565-1458. You can 
also purchase and print the Pass online at: https:// 
www.ca.wildlifelicense.com/lnternetSales Leader: 
Woody Elliott 530 588-2555, woodyelliott@gmail. 
com 



MAGALIA SERPENTINE 
FIRE RECOVERY 

April 27 
Saturday 

The Magalia Serpentine has been a popular wildflower 
viewing site among botanists and others for many years. 
This area of serpentine soil and outcrops is best known 
for its stand of McNab Cypress and a number of rare 
species. It is US Forest Service land (Lassen NF man¬ 
aged by Plumas NF), that is currently managed as the 
McNab Cypress Proposed Special Interest Area. The 
area burned quite thoroughly during last year’s Camp 
Fire. This field trip will explore the recovery of the herba¬ 
ceous plants as well as the shrubs and McNab Cypress. 
We might see slopes of wildflowers and green slopes of 
new growth, especially McNab cypress seedlings. Or we 
might see a moonscape of bare ground and dead trees. 
Either way it will be a fascinating glimpse of one of our 
natural landscapes responding to a natural process. 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride, west lot at 9:30 am, or the 
parking area at Skyway and Coutelenc Rd at 10 am. 
Please wear boots or sturdy shoes, bring lunch and wa¬ 
ter. We would like to occasionally hike off the road that 
goes through this area, but how much depends on what 
there is to see and on safety (potential for falling trees 
and branches.) Leaders: Lawrence Janeway, Plumas 
NF botanist, and Marjorie McNairn (530) 343-2397 
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Executive 
Board Meeting 

APRIL 17, 2019 

ALL CNPS MEMBERS 
WELCOME! 


MOUNT LASSEN CHAPTER 

Supports CHICO SCIENCE FAIR 

T he Mount Lassen Chapter, for the 
sixth consecutive year, has supported 
the annual Chico Science Fair held at the 
Masonic Family Center, February 24-27, 
2019. CNPS Member Hesh Kaplan judged 
the many exhibits for excellence in Plant 
Science. This year’s winners received a certificate of accomplish¬ 
ment and a Mount Lassen Chapter T-shirt. 

The recipients were: 

Grade 1: AUDREY ROZBORSKI-RAMIREZ 
Sherwood Montessori School 
“Salt Plant Survival” 

Grade 2: ALYANA MYERS, 

Sierra View School 

“Can Flowers Survive Hard Conditions” 

Grade 3: AVERY HANKINS 

Forest Ranch Charter School 
“Which Plants Will Have the Fastest 
Transpiration Rates” 

Grade 4: OLIVIA LOURENCO and ELLIE RESTREPO 
Sierra View School 
“Will Plants Grow Better in Camp Fire 
Affected Soil?” 

Grade 6: SOPHIA ARONSEN, 

Chico Jr. High School, “Ready Set Grow” 

Grade 8: PAGE MURPHY and LAUREN NEATON 
Bidwell Jr. High School 
“Is it Good to Grow?” 


Wildflower Show 

April 14, 2019 

HELP NEEDED 

WANTED! Volunteers to help with the Wildflower Show & Plant 
Sale, Sunday, April 14,2019 at the creekside CARD Center in Chi¬ 
co. It takes a lot of helpers to make the show successful. There’s 
plenty going on during setup from 8-noon, including setting up a 
variety of displays, filling vases, arranging the identified flowers in 
the vases and putting them on the appropriate table, and preparing 
lunch for the volunteers. From noon-4 pm, we need people to staff 
tables and put out cookies for the guests. From 4-5 pm we need 
all hands on deck for clean up. You can volunteer for all of part of 
the time. Email Cindy Weiner wildflowermaven@comcast.net or 
call 530-588-1906 for more information or to volunteer. 

Cookies Needed !!! 

DO YOU GROW 

NATIVE PLANTS? 

The Mount Lassen Chapter is busy planning for the upcoming 
Wildflower Show & Plant Sale on April 14, 2019. If your native 
plants are producing seedlings or offshoots, please consider pot¬ 
ting some up for the plant sale. They would be greatly appreciated. 
Questions to paulashapiro49@gmail.com. 
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NATIVE PLANT SALE 
APRIL 14, 2019 

Sunday Noon - 4 

CARD CENTER 

545 Vallombrosa, Chico 


300 Speob&y 

Displays 

Nature Talks & Walks 
Books, Posters & 
Children’s Activities 


Donation $5 

Student ID / Up to 1 7 FREE 


Mount Lassen Chapter 

CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


Friends of the CHICO STATE HERBARIUM 












These businesses support the goals of the 
CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
MEMBERS GET 10% DISCOUNT 


Officers & Chairs 


discount applies only to plants 


FLORAL NATIVE NURSERY 

14388 Meridian Road 
Chico, CA. 95973 

530 892-2511 




UTILE RED HEN NURSERY 

St'm'ng Children atuf Atfults u'tth Disabilities 

Comer of SIh ft Wall Strw*l * Chico ■ &?l- 91 (n 


Unique Peremd&ls, Ami mis. 
Garden Art & Mere! 


LittIeRedHen.org 



discount applies only to plants 



1367 East Ave, Chico | 530.894.5410 | www.MagnoliaGardening.com 


MEMBERSHIP MLC 

If you have changed your. . . 

address, phone number or e-mail 
or leave temporarily 

please notify Mount Lassen Chapter CNPS 

Membership Chair, MERYL BOND at 

530 487-7312 or merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

This will help eliminate returned Pipevines 
from the Post Office. Thank You 


■/ 


Keep up with MLC Activities 
on our website and Facebook 


California Native Plant Society, 
Mount Lassen Chapter 

and LIKE US 


facebook 


mountlassen.cnps.org 




(530) 

1 ELECTED OFFICERS 


President 

PAUL MOORE 

343-4287 


pmoore@csuchico.edu 


Past-President 

WOODY ELLIOTT 

588-2555 


woodyelliott@gmail.com 


Vice-President 

CINDY WEINER 

588-1906 


wildflowermaven@comcast.net 

Secretary 

CHRISTIAN SMIT 

815-5892 1 


christian.pt.smit@gmail.com 

Treasurer 

NANCY PRAIZLER 

899-1333 1 


praizlermom@gmail.com 


Members-at-Large 

MERYL BOND 

487-7312 1 


merylbond@sbcglobal.net 


DODY DOMISH 



dodyod36@gmail.com 



PAULA SHAPIRO 



paulashapiro49@gmail.com 

CHAIRS 



1 Conservation / Web Administrator 



WOODY ELLIOTT 

588-2555 


woodyelliott@gmail.com 


Education 

JUSTINE DEVOE 

917-7891 


justinedevoeca@gmail.com 

Events 

NANCY GROSHONG 

228 4670 


ngroshong47@gmail.com 


Field Trips 

MARJORIE MCNAIRN 

343-2397 


mlmcnairn@aol.com 


Horticulture 

OPEN 


Hospitality 

KARROLYNN YELLS 

534-3551 


karrolynny@att.net 


Invasive Plants 

OPEN 


1 Membership/Mailing 



MERYL BOND 

487-7312 


merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

Newsletter Editor 

DENISE DEVINE 

345-8444 


dsrdevine@hotmail.com 


Programs 

Co-chairs 

OPEN 



WOODY ELLIOTT 

588-2555 


woodyelliott@gmail.com 


Publicity 

CINDY WEINER 

588-1906 


wildflowermaven@comcast.net 

Rare Plants 

OPEN 


Sales 

NANCY PRAIZLER 

899-1333 1 


praizlermom@gmail.com 


1 Vol. Recognition / Chapter Council Delegate 



CATIE BISHOP 



cjbishop1991 @sbcg lobal.net 

Yahi Trail 

CHRISTIAN SMIT 

815-5892 1 


christian.pt.smit@gmail.com 

CCNC Gardens 

ANN ELLIOTT 


_ 

annonfire@gmail.com 
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CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
P. O. BOX 4067 
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In-home Delivery 

3/26-28/2019 

3-Day Window 


Nonprofit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
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Phyllis would say 

Join Today ! 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 

I wish to affiliate with the Mount Lassen Chapter 

renew 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ Phone _ 

Email _ 




Send Membership Application to: 
CNPS 

2707 K STREET, SUITE 1 
SACRAMENTO, CA 95816-5113 

mountlassen.cnps.org 


Student / Limited Income. $25 

Individual. $45 

Family / Library. $75 

Plant Lover. $100 

Patron. $300 

Benefactor. $600 


Calendar 



March 

20 - Ex Board Meeting 

21 - CCNC Garden Workday 
24 - Vina Plains Vernal Pools 

April 

3 - General Meeting 
14- WILDFOWER SHOW 
17 - Ex Board Meeting 
20 - Table Moutain 
27 - Magalia Serpentine 

May 

1 - General Meeting 
17- Ex Board Meeting 
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A Wandering Gardener Puts Down Roots, 

Lawn Conversion to Multi-Zoned Habitat 

How does a wanderer garden? Since you cannot pack up a 
garden and put it in a moving van, you must garden intensively, 
creatively, and always be willing to try something new. 

Imagine moving 9 times in 45 years. Such a scenario presents 
challenges for a gardener, knowing there will be goodbyes in the 
future. However, it also presents opportunities for a lover of 
California’s amazing native flora to explore new locales and to 
discover and learn about new plants. That was Kathy LaShure’s 
life before moving to Chico in retirement in 2017. 

Kathy’s May 1 presentation will show how she and husband 
Rich LaShure, working with inspiring designer and installer 
John Whittlesey, have converted over 5000 sq feet of west-side 
Chico lawn into a vibrant multi-zoned habitat garden in just over 
one year. The new landscape includes nearly 500 plants, 
encompassing over 125 species of California natives plus drought 
and heat-tolerant native plants from Arizona, Texas, Mexico, and 
beyond. Add to that a productive kitchen garden and rear pool- 

side Hot-Zone garden, you have a landscape others should see. Which you can do on the May 5 th 
Water-Wise and Habitat-Friendly Garden Tour in Chico. 

This Chico property is the fifth home where Kathy has incorporated California native plants into 

the landscape. As a member of CNPS since 
1991, she has been on the boards of both 
the San Gabriel Mountains and Bristlecone 
Chapters. Serving as the Chair of the 
Maturango Museum’s (Ridgecrest, CA) 
Garden Committee, she oversaw several 
major expansions of their landscaping. 
While living in the Northern Mojave town 
of Inyokern from 2011 to 2016, she 
participated in CNPS’ Rare Plant Treasure 
Hunt program, documenting 138 
occurrences of 24 species plus an 
additional 17 occurrences of Rank 1B.2 
Phacelia novenmillensis (Spring 2016). 
Kathy is a woman with a green heart! 



General Meeting 

May 1, 2019 
Wednesday 7 PM 

Chico Branch, Butte County 
Library 

1108 Sherman Ave. at First Ave. 







May Field Trips 


Vina Plains Preserve Sunday May 12 

Meet at DeGarmo Park in Chico (off the Esplanade, south of Shasta School) at 9:30 am or at the preserve gate at 
9:45. Bring hat, water and windbreaker as needed for the day, and wear strong shoes for walking on lumpy soil for 
about 1 mile round trip in The Nature Conservancy’s Vina Plains Preserve north of Chico. We hope to see a show of 
wildflowers including several of the brodiaeas, and rings of color around the vernal pools. Please reserve as space is 
limited. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397 or MLMcNairn@aol.com 

Moseying along Hwy 70 in the Feather River Canyon Saturday May 25 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride, west lot (Hwy 99/32) at 9 am. Call for alternate meeting locations. Bring lunch, water, 
hiking gear, sun/insect protection and money for ride sharing. We’ll drive 65 miles, one way, on Hwy 70 along the 
scenic Feather Canyon where we will see bush monkeyflower, lupine, and woolly sunflowers, with several stops with 
short walks. We will end up along the Caribou arm of the river. See azaleas, Shasta lilies, lady’s slipper orchids where 
streams cross the road. Observe hanging gardens where flowering plants cling to canyon walls amid falling water. The 
road ends at PG&E’s nostalgic 1920’s town site and powerhouse. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397 or 
MLMcNairn@aol.com. 




Goldfields (Lasthenia fremontii) 


March 24, 2019 — Marjorie McNairn 

The first trip of the season occurred on a beautiful sunny day sandwiched 
between two wet ones. There were 22 in attendance, including three children 
ages 1, 3, and 10. The ground was quite muddy, but we tried to avoid it by 
staying on the upland areas. We visited the three largest vernal pools in the 
Barn Unit in a clockwise direction and made a detour to Sheep Camp Ditch to 
look at the water buttercup ( Ranunculus aquatilis). A bit about the history of 
the preserve was presented, when and why Vina Plains was purchased and how 
it is being managed and by whom. We talked about the positive and negative 
impacts of cows on the preserve. Cows helps control the annual grasses which 
produces a grander wildflower show, but over the years adobe lily has become 
quite uncommon. Also discussed was the necessity of controled burning on a 5- 
year cycle to control non-native annual grasses, especially Medusa Head. 

Some interesting sightings on this trip include the resident burrowing owl, 
early-blooming flowers still showing such as the lowland shooting star 
(Dodecatheon clevelandii ssp. patulum ), and a wonderful stand of Fremont’s 
Zigadene ( Toxicoscordion fremontii ). Also Hookers plantain (Plantago erecta, 
one patch of blue dicks ( Dichelostemma capitatum ) a few plants of blooming 
Fremont’s Zigadene meadowfoam ( Limnanthes douglasii var. rosea ) and cowbag clover ( Trifolium 

(Toxicoscordion fremontii) depauperatum var. depauperatum ) both red and white varieties. Masses of 

color were provided by 
goldfields ( Lasthenia fremontii ), Johnnytuck ( Triphysaria 
eriantha var. eriantha) and a few tidy tips (Layia fremontii ) 
blossoms with many immature plants promising a big show in 
another few weeks. The vernal pools were full, and we observed 
some invertebrates swimming at the edge. The only vernal pool 
plant visible was coyote thistle. The cows remained at a distance. 

Participants were enthusiastic, with many questions, most of 
which I could answer. One interesting one was, “If you were 
stranded out here for three weeks, what would you live on?” 
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Observations in the Company of Flowers 


Repop - Post Fire 


John Whittlesey 


“I’ve been told they will ‘repop’ the canyon tomorrow,” 
the retired government official and neighbor told us with 
knowing certainty as we searched for clues as to when we 
would be allowed back to our homes. I am a person who 
dislikes jargon (and the ever-increasing use of acronyms). 
‘Repop’ was not a word I had heard before, but one whose 
meaning was obvious - to repopulate - to allow 
landowners back on their land after the mandatoiy 
evacuation. The word seemed to have a militaristic sense, 
that ‘they’ would make sure it was safe before allowing ‘us’ 
to return. At that time a week after the fire, power had 
been restored and the five burned homes had been 
searched for bodies. Another week passed before we were 
officially allowed to ‘repop’ the canyon. 

It now has been five months since the devastating fire. 
While roughly 90% of Dry Creek Canyon burned and many 
dead trees and shrubs dot the landscape, particularly 
higher up on the canyon walls, the evidence of the intense 
day and night of flames on November 8th has been 
softened by the vibrant, emerald-green growth on the 
hillsides. Nature did not have to wait to hear from a higher 
authority to ‘repop’ - she came in on her own time 
schedule. 

The first plant to show signs of growth after the fire 
was the soap root, chlorogalum. 

Within a week many of the shaggy 
tubers could be seen above the 
blackened bare ground, they too 
burned black, but showed just the 
beginning of new growth. In another 
week the strappy leaves were 
elongating. With the bare landscape 
exposed, whole drifts of them could 
be seen under the canopy of singed 
oaks and leafless buckeyes. It soon 
was obvious that the surviving deer 
were grateful for this green 
sustenance, as many of the leaf tips 
were being eaten as fast as they 
could grow. 

After the chloragalum, non¬ 
native filaree seedlings, Erodium sp, 
were soon carpeting the black, open 
grasslands. The green was welcome, but at the same time 
we were wondering if the once diverse field of grasses, 
geophytes, and forbs might just become a sea of pink 
erodium flowers - which would be pretty to look at - but 
not a welcome sight. Fortunately, a few weeks later, the 
seed bank of prior resident plants and the corms and bulbs 
of the numerous geophytes sprouted. While the mix of 
plants may change after the fire, for now it is showing 
healthy signs of diversity. 

It has been a banner year for the shooting stars, 
Primula hendersonii. With more than adequate moisture 
and the brown stems of last year’s grassland plants cleared 
away by the fire, the magenta flowers are easily visible. One 
area along our road that has a lovely display of them most 
years, along with the saxifrage, Micranthes californica, has 
been stunning for the past month - thousands of them 
massed together. On the rare warm days, black-tailed 
bumble bees, Bombus melanopygus have been busy buzz 
pollinating the flowers. I am grateful that my neighbor and 



I had the foresight to fence off the area 
with caution tape to deter PG&E tree 
trimming crews from traipsing or 
driving through this small, beautiful 
meadow. It has been a sight. 

A big surprise was seeing large swaths 
of milkmaids, Cardamine californica 
appear across the creek. In the past 
there would be the occasional plant 
growing in pockets of soil on the slope 
above the creek, announcing itself as 
the first flower of spring. But now, with 
the blackberries burned to the ground, the milkmaids 
showed up in mass, growing in the sandy loam deposited 
by the creek at high water. The startling white flowers 
brightened the riparian area, which to my surprise had 
burned intensely killing many large ash and bay trees. 

I wondered about the iris. With fairly shallow rhizomes 
and the duff under the oaks having burned slow and hot, 
how could they survive? They took their time to show signs 
of growth, but now the colonies are full and lush and 
flowering like they have never done before. Drifts of white 
scattered up and down the drainages are a cheerful sight 
on these grey damp days. 



Geophytes are usually buried deep in the soil, so there 
was no surprise they would not be impacted by fire. In fact, 
they have thrived. The single, strappy leaves of the Fairy 
Lantern, Calochortus albus, are much more noticeable 
against the bare, blackened soil, as are the mottled leaves 
of Erythronium multiscapoideum. Their elegant white 
flowers can be spotted easily in the scorched drainages 
where toyon, poison oak and manzanita once grew. The 
blue dicks, Dichelostemma, are making a tremendous show 
with their small heads of red- 
purple flowers waving on slender 
stems in the grass. The 
Dichelostemma and the Triteliea 
laxa are growing so thickly under 
the blue oaks it’s difficult to take a 
step without crushing them. We 
tread carefully. 

The above-average rainfall that 
began a week after the fire, plus 
the nutrients released from the 
fire, has resulted in a spectacular 
recovery. The blackened canyon has been transformed. 
Fire clearly showed itself as being a healthy partner in the 
ecology of this blue oak grassland and chaparral. In 
addition, the seed bank will certainly be replenished after 
this floriferous spring. 
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Professional and Legal Missteps in Management of Bidwell Park 


Woody Elliott, Conservation Chair 



In early March, Chico’s Park Division 
inadvertently cut down at least 27 native 
valley oaks and disturbed several blue 
elderberry plants (habitat of the federally 
protected valley elderberry longhorn 
beetle) just west of Chico Creek Nature 
Center. The intent was to lessen wildfire 
fuels by removing alien catalpa and 
hazardous trees. 

Inadequate field supervision of a Cal 
Fire fire-fighting crew (doing the tree 
falling) by City staff was the immediate 
cause of the mistake. However, the lack of a 
written site-specific plan that included 
“Best Management Practices” (BMP) was 
the fundamental professional error. 

The California Environmental Quality 
Act (CEQA) helps to avoid such errors. A project following 
legally required CEQA Guidelines should include a written 
site-specific plan that is: 1) reviewed by City staff, 2) 
presented before the Bidwell Park and Playground 
Commission (BPPC), and 3) given to field staff for 
implementation. The written plan should have included 
procedures for clearly marking trees to remove and 
protecting blue elderberry. The process allows public 
scrutiny through BPPC, which represents the citizens of 
Chico with the Power and Duty to manage Chico’s parks. 


The Park Division claims that the policies and BMP’s 
in the eleven-year-old Bidwell Park Master Management 
Plan are sufficient review of potential adverse 
environmental effects per CEQA Guidelines. Therefore, 
City staff do not currently write site-specific plans for 
management of vegetation, fire roads and trails in Bidwell 
Park. However to avoid more adverse outcomes, the Park 
Division must follow professional planning and 
implementation practices, including CEQA review, for its 
future projects, e.g. mitigation for the environmental 
damage of the patch cut adjacent to the Nature Center. 


Blooms Still Wow Despite Delayed Spring 


2019 Wildflower Show and Plant Sale 


Mt. Lassen Chapter hosts a Wildflower Show and 
Plant Sale every other year. This year’s productions was in 
coordination with Friends of the Chico State Herbarium. 
Many herbarium friends wear two hats as Friends and 



CNPS members, but cooperation in the planning for plant 
collection and identification has been invaluable. 

Robert Fischer did a yeoman's job updating the plant 
lists for collectors and printing additional plant labels for 
each of the different habitats that we collect and display. 
Germain Boivin brought plants from Floral Native 
Nursery to sell to attendees. Floral Native Nursery 
donated a portion of proceeds to the Chapter. A small 
number of home-grown plants were offered also. 

Plant collectors commented on the delayed spring 
and the difficulty finding blossoms from certain species. 
More than two hundred visitors enjoyed the blooms and 
plant material from our area. They learned about a variety 
of topics: Native Plant Horticulture, Calscape offerings, 
and the Altacal Neighborhood Habitat Program. Many 
purchased books about native plants and Mount Lassen 
Chapter t-shirts. Brave souls tasted teas from native 
plants, and all enjoyed lemonade and cookies so 
generously donated by chapter members. 
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Denise Devine Recognized for 
Dedication to Chapter 


Officers & Chairs 


Mount Lassen Chapter 
recognized Denise Devine 
at the April 14 Wildflower 
Show as outstanding 
volunteer. Denise has been 
the Newsletter and Design 
Guru for the Chapter for 
decades. Active since the 
inception of our chapter, 

Denise designed our logo, 
and maintained wildflower 
show plant lists, labels and 
signs. She was the go to 
person for many of our 
publications including the 
veiy popular Native Plant 
Gardens of Butte, Glen, Plumas, and Tehama Counties. 



Mount Lassen Chapter of the 
California Native Plant Society 
Appreciates 
DENISE DEVINE 
Most Valuable Member 
Pipevine Editor 
2003 to 2019 



Garden Tour in Chico 

Sunday May 5, 2019 9.0530 


Information and registration at 


ELECTED OFFICERS 


President 

Past President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Members-at-Large 


Paul Moore 343-4287 

pmoore@csuchico.edu 
Woody Elliott 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 
Cindy Weiner 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 
OPEN 

Nancy Praizler 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

Meryl Bond 487-7312 

merylbond@sbcglobal.net 
Dody Domish 

dodyod36@gmail.com 
Paula Shapiro 

paulashapiro49@gmail.com 


CHAIRS 


Conservation / Web Administrator / Chapter Council 
Delegate / Programs Co-Chair 

Woody Elliott 

Education Justine Devoe 917-7891 


MountLassen.CNPS.org 


These 
businesses 
support the 
goals of 
CNPS . 
Members 
get 10% 
discount on 
plants. 


FLORAL NATIVE NURSERY 

1430S Meridian Road 
Chico, CA. 95973 

530 092-25111 



UTI1£ RED HEN NURSERY 

StrctHff Qtttdfttt Blrf A&dtS irrJfr PtSoMStiH 


ol rtlh & Wall Stm-l * ( h« 



HVI-4I0® 


Unique Perennials, Annuals, 
Ctmku Art & More! 


Li ttleRedHen.org 



Events 

Field Trips 

Horticulture 
Hospitality 
Invasive Plants 


justinedevoe@gmail.com 
Nancy Groshong 288-4670 

ngroshong47@gmail.com 
Marjorie McNairn 343-2397 

mlmcnairn@aol.com 
OPEN 

Roxane Canfield 

OPEN 

Membership/Mailing Meryl Bond / OPEN 
Newsletter Editor Ann Elliott (Acting) / OPEN 
Programs Co-Chair OPEN 
Publicity Cindy Weiner 

Rare Plants OPEN 

Sales OPEN 

Volunteer Recognition OPEN 
Yahi Trail OPEN 

CCNC Garden Ann Elliott 521 -4402 

annonfire@gmail.com 


area code for all is (530) 


136^ East Avfl, Chics l 53G.0P4.541O | www.MagnoSaG□ rtkriing.ct 
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Summer Evening Picnic at Indian Fishery 

Wednesday June 5-5 PM 


Mt. Lassen Chapter’s annual picnic will be at the Indian Fisheiy Day 
Use Area of Bidwell-Sacramento River State Park. Head west on West 
Sacramento Ave, turn right on River Road. Bring a dish to share and your 
favorite beverage. Plates and cutlery will be provided. Bring a chair to pull 
up to the Chapter’s folding table and one of the cement picnic tables. 

According to the State Park website Bidwell-Sacramento River State 
Park preserves a fine example of a disappearing natural resource - the 
riverine habitat. Surrounded by a beautiful oak woodland, Indian Fisheiy is 
at the edge of an ox bow lake which had been a bend in the Sacramento 
River. 

The riparian plant and animal communities here depend strongly on 
each other. Massive oaks and cottonwoods give the dense shade needed for 
the survival of cool-water creatures. Thick understories of elderberry, wild 
grape, blackberry, wild rose and numerous perennials provide shelter to a 
diversified wildlife population. Birds abound. It is common to observe river 
otters darting through the water, turtles 
basking on a fallen tree, or herons stalking 
a meal. 

California pipevine grows on the 
fences and trees in the area, so expect to 
see many Pipevine Swallow Tail 
Butterflies and their caterpillars. 

Steven King of Altacal Audubon has 
compiled seasonal bird lists for the area 
fhttp: / / www. altacal. org /birding-sites / 

BidwellSacRiverStatePark/ . 

At our picnic we will compile a 
plant list for the area using the 
Wildflower Show list of riparian species as 
a starting point. See you then and there! 



Acorn woodpecker and 
granary tree 




Blooms Wow and 
Educate 

2019 Water-Wise and Habitat 
Friendly Garden Tour 


The Water-Wise and Habitat 
Friendly Garden Tour on May 5 was 
fabulous! We could not have asked for 
better weather. So many plants were 
blooming gloriously, and there were 
quite a variety of pollinators out and 
about including carpenter bees and 
Painted Lady Butterflies. Garden owners 
had fun sharing their gardens and 
stories with the visitors, with lots of 
complements from everyone. 

Melinda Teves and Ann Elliott want 
to thank the garden owners for opening 
their yards and the volunteer hosts who 
helped answer questions and interpret 
the garden features. 

A dozen photographers submitted 
their best photos of the tour for a 
contest. Check them out on the 
Chapter’s website. Mylie Hoff, age 9, 
submitted a photo of Rob Schlising’s 
cobweb thistle in bud (Cirsium 
occidentale, above) for the Grand Prize. 

State CNPS has a garden 
ambassador program. More gardeners 
throughout the state are joining, offering 
periodic tours and workshops to 
encourage and demystify native plant 
gardening. Check out CNPS.org. 















Summer Field Trips 


Butte Creek BLM Trail June 1 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 9 am. Bring lunch, water, sun/insect protection, 
and money for ride sharing. Drive east on Hwy 32 to Garland Road. From Garland road we go south to the trailhead in 
Butte Creek Canyon. This is an easy 3-mile roundtrip walk through several habitats along a section of scenic Upper 
Butte Creek. The trail winds through a narrow band of riparian vegetation containing a variety of flowering plants. A 
mixed coniferous forest with California nutmeg and Pacific yew extends up the rugged canyon walls. On a sunny south¬ 
facing slope we hope to see the rare pink Allium sanbornii, a List 4.2 plant. Leaders: Margo Lund and Marjorie 
McNairn 530-343-2397 

Butterfly Valley Botanical Area - Plumas National Forest June 15 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. Bring lunch, water, sun/insect protection, 
wear shoes for a bog, and money for ride sharing. We will drive northeast on Hwy. 99 and 70 about 80 miles to arrive 
at Plumas National Forest Mt. Hough Ranger Station visitor parking lot by 10 am. We will then caravan a short 
distance to the botanical area, 2900- 3700 ft., protected due to its outstanding abundance and diversity of plant life. It 
is managed to provide the public with an opportunity to enjoy an undeveloped area of profuse floral display. The area 
features 4 species of insectivorous plants including Darlingtonia californica and Drosera rotundifolia. There are 12 
species of orchids, including lady’s slipper, 24 species in the lily family, 9 species of ferns and fern relatives, as well as 
poppy, buttercup and wild rose. Leaders David Popp 530-990-3703 and Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397. 

Penstemon Species in the Bucks Lake Area June 29 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. We will also stop at the Lakeside Market 
parking lot on Highway 162 just east of Oroville at 9:15 am if you live in the Oroville area and would rather meet us 
there. And finally, we will stop at Highway 162 and the Four Trees Road if you travel from the Quincy area and would 
rather meet us there. Wear sturdy shoes, bring lunch, water, insect/sun protection, and money for ride sharing. This 
will be an auto tour with several stops along the way. From Four Trees Road we will drive up the Oroville Quincy 
Highway to the Bucks Lake area to see several Penstemon species. We have seen 6 different Penstemon species along 
the highway and around Bucks Lake. With the snow it is not certain how many will be in bloom, but we shall see! At 
the Four Trees Road stop we will also visit the Swayne Hill Lumber Company restored cabins and the Beckwourth 
Trail. Along Highway 162 near the Grizzly Summit we will be able to see wagon ruts from the wagons that traveled on 
the Beckwourth Trail. Leader: Linnea Hanson 530-345-6229 or linneachanson@gmail.com. 

Kennedy Meadows and Bogs in Lassen National Forest July 6 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. Call the leader for an alternate meeting 
place. Bring water, lunch, insect/sun protection, and money for ride sharing. Wear footgear suitable for slogging in 
marshy ground and for short hikes. We will drive up Hwy 32 and turn off to Butte Meadows and Jonesville. We expect 
to see a great variety of wetland flowers like camas, leopard lily, little elephant heads, veronica, Triantha occidentalis 
(formerly Tofieldia), and bog orchid. Also see the insect eating cobra lilies ( Darlingtonia ) near Cherry Hill 
Campground. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397 

Wilson Lake - Lassen National Forest July 14 Sunday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. Bring water, lunch, sun / insect 
protection, a flashlight and money for ride sharing. About sixty-five miles north of Chico, on Hwy 32 and 36, is where 
we will first visit a small wet meadow near Wilson Lake. We may see hiker’s fringed gentian, white bog orchids and 
other wet area flowers in bloom. The walk will continue around Wilson Lake looking for the rare slender tule, 
(Schoenoplectus heterochaetus [formerly Scirpus _/). This plant is known in California only in the marshy shallows of 
Wilson Lake. We may also be able to enter a small ice cave. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397 

Scotts John Creek - Lassen National Forest July 27 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. Scotts John Creek is reached by traveling 
on Hwy 32 about 40 miles to the Butte Meadows area. At an elevation of 5,720 feet we follow the course of Scotts John 
Creek. We should see a great variety of flowering plants on this easy walk along the creek. We will be looking for the 
long-stiped campion C Silene occidentalis ssp. longistipitata ), not seen in Butte County from the 1930s until 1988. Wear 
sturdy shoes. Bring water, lunch, insect/sun protection, and money for ride sharing. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530- 
343-2397 

More Field Trips on Page 4 
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Observations in the Company of Flowers 


Diversity - John Whittlesey 


I’ve been thinking a lot about diversity - pondering the 
amazing variety in nature. Whether standing among an 
assemblage of flowers in a colorful grassland outside of 

Stonyford taking 
in the multitude of 
shapes, sizes and 
colors, or 

watching all the 
crazy, odd looking 
creatures that 
congregate around 
flowers in my 
garden. These 
thoughts about 
diversity are on 
my mind as the 
daily news brings 
us the dramatic realization of climate change and its huge 
impacts, along with the recently released report by the UN 
stating that one million species are at risk of becoming 
extinct within a few decades. Worrisome, sobering and 
depressing - which makes me even more aware of the 
complexity, the beauty and the incredible diversity of life 
around us. 

This awareness begins in the early morning when I 
step out onto the deck with my cup of coffee. I am instantly 
entranced by the mass of lavender-blue flowers of the 
Mediterranean Salvia interrupta. The flower stems reach 
5’ high and with hundreds of 
flowers open it creates a 
sparkly, blue haze when the 
morning sun shines through 
the oaks - triggering 3 female 
Anna hummingbirds to take 
turns at sipping a little 
morning nectar. 

Close by in the same tiny meadow planting are several 
plants of the native buckwheat, Eriogonum umbellatum 
‘Shasta Sulphur’. Dense mounds are covered with tiny, 
cheerful, lemon-yellow flowers in small tight heads. Later 
in the day as the temperatures warm, the activity of flies, 
bees, wasps, beetles and butterflies on these two small 
plants never fails to capture my attention. Just before the 

evening sun begins to set behind 
the canyon wall I often find myself 
settled on a short stool nestled 
against the buckwheats, just 
watching interactions of the ever 
changing cast of flower visitors - 
5 native bees, 6 different flies, 3 
butterflies, several wasps and a 
few tiny beetles visit for nectar. 
All this on a plant 1’ high and 2’ 
across. A lively community it is - 
eating, resting, mating, arguing over flowers. 

The flowers of the buckwheat and salvia could not be 
more different. While they have essentially the same flower 
parts - stigmas, stamens, petals, ovaries - how they’ve 
evolved to be so different amazes me. The buckwheat 
flower is a few millimeters across - the salvia much larger. 
An umbel consisting of nearly 30 buckwheat flowers 
roughly equals the size of one of the salvia flowers. The 


nectar of the buckwheat is veiy accessible to its myriad of 
flower visitors, while bees in search of salvia nectar have to 
travel nearly an inch down the throat of the flower. 
Hummingbirds have it much easier. 

Over and over again, when hiking or enjoying the 
garden, questions arise - why is there so much diversity in 
our flowers and pollinators - the culmination of a long 
relationship between flowering plants and pollinators. 130 
million years ago flowers realized that producing millions 
of pollen grains to be carried by the wind in hopes of 
finding another of the same species to complete pollination 
was wasteful and took a lot of energy. A more efficient way 
was to encourage flying insects to take on the task of 
moving pollen from flower to flower. Thus began a very 
successful relationship. Through trial and error - of what 
works and what doesn’t work to continue the species (for 
both plants and insects) currently an estimated 300,000 
plants require or use pollinators. Flowers took on this 
challenge of how to attract pollinators by having brighter 
colored flowers, producing pollen and nectar as an 
enticement, often along with fragrance or some form of 
chemical release to alert and attract. And after 130 million 
years we look around in gardens and natural landscapes to 
see the hugely varied results of this flower/insect 
relationship. Insects have adapted to changes in flowers 
while flowers adapted to their pollinators and all the while 
both evolving to changing climates and ecosystems. 

One small, but local example of a plant that makes me 
pause and wonder about its incredible design, colors and 
proportions is Monardella vilosa. A plant thought to be 
extinct in Butte County until rediscovered by Barbara 
Castro and Lawrence Janeway in the 90’s. While I’ve only 
seen it in a garden setting (Rob 
Schlising’s) it still makes me pause 
and wonder at its elegantly designed 
flower, unlike any other 
mondardella. Why did it evolve with 
a calyx of translucent ‘windows’ 
edged in red? 

We are part of this great biodiversity. This current 
depletion of species in the world impacts us in direct and 
also undefinable ways. We are diminished as a result of 
biodiversity loss. As the biologist E.O. Wilson wrote 
“Whether a species offers immediate advantage or not, no 
means exist to measure what benefits it will offer during 
future centuries of study, what scientific knowledge or 
what service to the human spirit.” 

Our spirit - yes. So while I do get depressed and 
saddened over the state of the world, at the same time my 
spirit is lifted daily by the great beauty and diversity that 
surrounds us. The awareness and awe of nature does not 
lessen the concerns for the future - it heightens them. It is 
not an attitude of ‘see it while you can before it is gone’, but 
one of having a sense of wonder of what surrounds us 
which maybe translates in some action, such as trying to 
live more simply. 

Take your time this summer, whether in your gardens, 
or on the trail, to enjoy this great diversity - often easily 
observed in the company of flowers. 
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Wasps mating in a quiet 
place on the underside of a 
buckwheat flower 
















Six of us wandered the trails of the 
burned Magalia Serpentine hillside on 
April 2 7 looking for sprouting 
seedlings, sprouting shrubs, and 
blooming flowers. At first was the 
large patch of rare, CNPS List 1B.2, 
dissected-leave toothwort ( Cardamine 
pachystigma var. dissectifolia) and 
then many more plants scattered 
among the rocks, more than before the 
fire. In the same area were small 
seedlings of the McNab cypress 
(Hesperocyparis macnabiana ). How 
many of those seedlings will survive 
through the hot, dry summer? Areas 
on the hillside were covered with 
sheets of bluedicks ( Dichelostemma 
capitatum ) and pussy ears 
(Calochortus tolmiei ). It was obvious 
that the many Sierra fawn lilies 
(Erythronium multiscapideum ) and 
the rare, CNPS List 3.2, Butte County 
fritillary ( Fritillaria eastwoodiae ) had 
also not been harmed by the fire and 
had bloomed earlier in the season. As 
we descended, it became a challenge I 


to identify sprouts of shrubs such as 
California bay ( Umbellularia 
californiccL), Toyon ( Heteromeles 
arbutifolia), Fremont’s silk tassel 
(<Garrya fremontii) and others. In a 
seep, grew shield-bracted monkey- 
flower ( Mimulus glaucescens, now 
Erythranthe glaucescens) and close by 
snub pea, (Lathyrus sulphureus) both 
blooming happily. On the trail we passed 
blooming broad-leaved stonecrop 
(Sedum spathulifolium) and western 
buttercup ( Ranunculus occidentalis). 
Perhaps the highlight of the blooming 
flowers was the Kellogg’s monkey flower 
(Diplacus kelloggii ) discovered when 
recovering a dropped book which slid 
down the steep hillside during the lunch 
stop. 

Periodic fires are necessary for the 
regeneration of many California species, 
and although the Camp Fire was 
particularly vicious and devastating to 
humanity, the discoveries on this field 
trip brought hope and anticipation of the 
I botanical recovery of this special place. 


Summer Field Trips, continued from page 2 


Snow Mountain Wilderness - Mendocino National Forest Augusts Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8 am. The road to Snow Mountain may be washed 
out due to winter storms. Call John Whittlesey one to two weeks prior to this trip to be sure the road has been repaired 
in time for this trip. Plan for all day. Bring sturdy shoes, lunch, water, sun/insect protection, and money for ride¬ 
sharing. We will drive from Chico and hike into the Snow Mountain Wilderness. This is the southernmost alpine zone in 
the Coast Range. It is notable, botanically, for having many species of plants that are also seen at the southernmost 
limits of the Sierra Nevada Range. We’ll hike from the Summit Springs Trailhead, 5200 ft, and take the moderate 2.5- 
mile hike to Snow Mountain at 7038 ft elev. We may not reach the summit of Snow Mountain, but the beautiful vistas 
and interesting plants to be seen make the trip worthwhile. Call for alternate meeting place. Leader: John Whittlesey 
530-774-4955 


South Caribou Wilderness - Lassen National Forest August 24 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8 am. Bring lunch, water, sun/insect protection, 
hiking gear, and money for ride sharing. From Chico we will be traveling 70 miles northeast to Chester’s Holiday Market 
for a rest stop and meet up at 9:45 am. We will hike a loop route about 4.5 miles in an open lodgepole pine-fir forest at 
6,800 ft. elev. Along the way, we will be visiting several beautiful little lakes with a surprising array of wildflowers. 
Leader: Woody Elliott 530-588-2555 woodyelliott@gmail.com 

Ridge Lakes - Lassen Volcanic National Park September 7 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride (Hwy 32/99) west lot in time to leave by 8:30 am. Call the leader for an alternate meeting. 
Take a lunch, water, sun/wind/insect protection, and money for ride sharing. We will drive Hwy 32 and 36 to Hwy 89, 
74 miles to the Lassen Park southwest entrance Visitor Center for a rest stop. Ridge Lake trailhead is at the Sulfur Works 
parking lot, 1 miles north of the Visitor Center. Experience an alpine high with minimum of effort. You will however, 
have to work because the elevation gain is 1,000 ft over a mile’s distance of trail. The trail is clean and easy to follow and 
we will make many stops to view flowers and view spectacular vistas. The two Ridge Lakes lie cupped in a stark high 
country bowl at the base of a bony ridge between two of Lassen Park’s major peaks. We return the same way. Leader: 
Marjorie McNairn 530-343-2397 
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Native Bees as Pollinators 


Officers & Chairs 

ELECTED OFFICERS 


Friends of the Chico State Herbarium will present a full 
-day workshop on “Native Bees as Pollinators” this 
summer—in late July or early 
August. 

The date will depend on 
when the snowpack in high 
Butte County melts, because 
an optional field trip to see 
native bees on flowers (and 
nesting) will be scheduled for 
the day following the 
workshop on the Chico State campus. Please check the 
Friends’ website for announcement of this bee workshop. 
www. friendsofthechicostateherbarium. com 


Help Wanted 



President 

Past President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Members-at-Large 


Paul Moore 343-4287 

pmoore@csuchico.edu 
Woody Elliott 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 
Cindy Weiner 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 
OPEN 

Nancy Praizler 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

Meryl Bond 487-7312 

merylbond@sbcglobal.net 





FLORAL NATIVE NURSERY 

14308 Meridian Road 
Chico, CA. 95973 

53D 692-2511 


Several key leadership positions in Mt. Lassen Chapter are 
open or will open next January. Please consider joining the 
Chapter’s team to keep 
field trips, general 
meetings, community 
outreach, biennial 

wildflower show, garden 
tours and workshops 
going for our community. 

There are immediate 
openings for Secretary, 

Membership, and 

Newsletter Editor. In 
November we will select 
all new officers, as all 
those in place will have 
reached their term limits. 


Mylie Hoff won the Garden Tour 
Photography Contest. She represents the 
future of CNPS. 
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Garden Art & More/ 


These 
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plants. 
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CHAIRS 


Dody Domish 

dodyod36@gmail.com 
Paula Shapiro 

paulashapiro49@gmail.com 
Catie Bishop 

cjbishopl 991 @sbcglobal.net 


Conservation / Web Administrator / Chapter Council 
Delegate / Programs Co-Chair 

Woody Elliott 

Justine Devoe 917-7891 

justinedevoe@gmail.com 
Nancy Groshong 288-4670 

ngroshong47@gmail.com 
Marjorie McNairn 343-2397 

mlmcnairn@aol.com 
Deb Halfpenny 

debhalfcent@yahoo.com 
Roxane Canfield 
OPEN 

Membership/Mailing Meryl Bond / OPEN 
Newsletter Editor Ann Elliott (Acting) / OPEN 
Programs Co-Chair OPEN 
Publicity Cindy Weiner 

Rare Plants OPEN 

Sales OPEN 

Volunteer Recognition OPEN 
Yahi Trail OPEN 

CCNC Garden Ann Elliott 521-4402 

annonfire@gmail.com 

area code for all is (530) 


Education 

Events 

Field Trips 

Horticulture 

Hospitality 
Invasive Plants 
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In-home Delivery 


MOUNT LASSEN CHAPTER 
CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
PO BOX 4607 
CHICO, CA 95927-4067 


RETURN SERVICE REQUESTED 


5/29-31/2019 
3-Day Window 


Nonprofit Org 
U.S. Postage 
Paid 

Chico, CA 
Permit No. 553 


Time Value 

June 2019 Issue 


June 5 - Picnic 5 pm 


Membership Form Jo 

CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY ^S/ 

I wish to affiliate with the Mount Lassen Chapter new _ 

renew _ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip_Phone_ 

Email _ 



Send Membership Form to: 

California Native Plant Society 
Attn: Membership 
2707 K Street, Suite 1 
Sacramento, CA 95816-5130 


Individual .$50 

Plant Lover .$120 

Supporter. .$500 

Student / Fixed Income .$25 


For memberships for organizations or 
to become a Perennial monthly- 
sustainer go to CNPS.org. 


Calendar 2019 

June 

1 - Butte Ck BLM Trail 9am 

5 - Indian Fishery B-SRSP 5pm 

Annual Picnic/Plant List 
15 - Butterfly Valley PNF 8:30am 
29 - Penstemon- Bucks L. 8:30am 
July 

6 - Kennedy Mdws & Bogs 8:30am 
14 - Wilson Lake 8:30am 

27 - Scotts John Ck Lassen NF 8:30 

August 

3 - Snow Mountain 8am 

21 - Exec. Board Meeting 7pm 
24 - S. Caribou Wilderness 8am 

September 

4 - General Meeting 7pm 

Summer Adventure Slides 

7 - Ridge Lakes lvnp 8:30am 





















The 

Pipevine 


Members Night 

Favorite Shots & Stories of the Natural World 

Our annual Show and Tell of favorite natural places and things is coming up! As in years 
previous, you are encouraged to collect just enough photos to share for 5+ minutes with our 
eager group at our first General Meeting after the summer hiatus. Please contact Woody Elliott 
for questions and to reserve a slot for your presentation on our electronic projector: 
L’dil.crm , (530) 588-2555. 

To supplement the members sharing. Jim Bishop 

will give a presentation on Biological Soil Crusts. 

Biological soil crusts (which have gone by a variety of 
names over time) are diminutive, inconspicuous, but 
very important components common in arid-land 
ecosystems. They play important roles in nutrient 
acquisition/cycling, erosion protection, water 
absorption, and in the germination of native vs. non¬ 
native plants. They have been badly damaged by 
extensive grazing, and by other human uses of the 
land. A further interesting aspect of biological soil 
crusts is their resemblance to what may have been the 
earliest terrestrial ecosystems. 

Jim and his wife Catie love the arid lands (essentially the desert, but other similar lands too), 
and go there whenever they can. They have long sought to see and understand the important 
components and processes that make arid-land ecosystems work. 


General Meeting 
September 5th, 2019 

Wednesday 7 PM 

Butte County Library, Chico 


Newsletter of the Mount LassenChapter 
CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 









Observations in the Company of Flowers 

Bears and Bumble Bees John Whittlesey 


Sitting down in the shade of oak trees staring at an old 
lawn mower by the dilapidated chicken coop I’m 
channeling Radar O’Reilley from the TV series 
MASH. Radar was the one who heard the helicopters 
carrying wounded soldiers, well before they crested 
the hills surrounding their camp. ‘’’Incoming” he 
would announce, setting the triage team in motion. 
When I hear a buzz above or behind me, unlike the 
characters in MASH I am not worried about 
consequences - only anticipating an incoming bumble 
bee descending upon the faded red lawn mower, which 
this colony of bumble bees, Bombus vandykei, called 
home this su mm er. 

Last summer on my homestead (in a canyon below 
Paradise) bumble bees dominated the front garden. 
They were everywhere, the males sleeping in various 
salvias at night and the female workers methodically 
collecting nectar and pollen to bring back to their 
colonies during the day. There were four species of 
bumble bees, Bombus californicus , B. melanopygus, B. 
vandykei and B. vosnesenskii present in the garden and 
I was aware of two nesting colonies, both B. 
californicus. I was immersed in the lives of bumble 
bees, watching males and females visiting flowers, 
watching the males wake slowly in the morning, 
stretching their legs in the warmth of the early 
morning sun, watching the sporadic movement of the 
B. californicus in and out of 
their nests, and feeling some 
excitement when a young male 
ventured out of the nest into the 
world for the first time, working 
its way on foot through the tall 
grass to an opening from where 
it took flight. 

After the Camp Fire scorched 
95 % of our canyon last fall, I 
was concerned for the survival 
of the bumble bees. A brief 
overview of bumble bee life 
cycles: By sometime in late summer, the colony has 
completed its purpose - that of producing the next 
year’s queens. By season’s end all of the current 
colony die, males, worker females and the founding 
queen. Only the newly produced queens remain. To 
survive the many months without floral resources, 
these young queens, already fertilized by males, find a 
place to wait out the fall, winter, and early spring - 
burrowing in some duff in the grasslands or maybe a 
small hole made by another creature - whatever cozy, 
dry place they can find. Looking around at the 
blackened landscape post fire, I wandered how they 
could have survived. 


Much of the work living in a fire prone landscape 
focuses on fire prevention. This includes many many 
hours cutting the tall grass in late May through June. 
While it is a tedious job it is rewarding knowing that 
last season’s work probably helped save my house, out 
buildings and many oak trees. It is a job that brings me 
into close contact with the land, walking steadily, 
slowly, cutting swaths of tall dry grass, watching for 
bumble bee nests, wasp nests and rattlesnakes. I do my 
best not to let my mind wander, but I’m always 
surprised when I come upon a snake or active nesting 
site. This year while cutting the grass in late June 
around an outbuilding, I pushed an old lawn mower 
forward with my foot. Next thing I knew a dozen or so 
bumble bees are flying all about. They were clearly 
agitated, but not aggressive. I felt terrible for 
disturbing them and shut off the weed trimmer, 
carefully pushing the lawn mower back into place, 
hoping they’d resume their work of building a colony. 
Checking on them a few hours later all seemed fine - 
workers were coming and going. I breathed a sigh 
of relief thrilled to have the bumble bees back in 
the garden again this summer. 

However I was not to be their only disturbance. Two 
days later, when I checked on them in the morning the 
lawn mower had been turned on its side with dozens 
of bumble bees frantically scurrying about on the 
ground. The nest had not been 
totally destroyed just scattered. 
It appeared the bulk of the nest 
was securely tucked up around 
the lawnmower blade. After 
pushing some of the scattered 
remnants of the nest together I 
reset the la wnm ower. Skunks 
and raccoons will dig up 
bumble bee and wasp nests, but 
I doubt if either could turn over 
a heavy lawn mower. It must 
have been the bear my dog 
Bella alerted me to a couple 
evenings earlier. Yes, it must 
have been a bear. Fortunately the resilient bees were 
able to pick up the pieces and resume their nest 
building and continue raising their young. 



A male Bombus vandykei 




Bears and Bumble Bees continued 


Officers & Chairs 


Bumble bees, like so many bees and pollinators, are 
struggling due to habitat loss, exposure to chemicals 
and climate change. I wanted to protect the bees and 
encourage their success, so I cobbled together a wire 
tent secured to 
rebar pounded into 
the ground. Crude 
and funky maybe, 
but it kept them 
secure for the 
remainder of the 
season. 

Today, Aug 12 th , 
marks the end of 
bumble bee season 
on the homestead. 

I know this 
because after 
sitting and 
observing for 10-20 
minutes several times a day, the bees are no longer 
coming and going into and out of the nest. And there 
are none in the garden. I may see a few queens 
occasionally as they visit flowers to build up reserves 
for their long wait until next spring. The garden is 
much quieter now. The work and purpose of this 
colony is completed. I will miss them. 



A male B. vandykei napping on a hot day on Lamb’s Ear 
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Summer Field Trip Report 


Mariorie McNairn 


There have been six summer field trips at the 
time of this Pipevine deadline. Margo Lund 
volunteered to lead the walk along the Butte 
Creek BLM Trail. The outstanding feature of 
that trail was storm damage as a result of a 
thunderstorm with wind and hail a day or so 
before. The trail was carpeted with big leaf 
maple leaves, and many tender plants were 
shredded. There was still plenty to see, and great 
interest was spurred by the masses of lady bugs 
on the alders and redbud shrubs. We observed 
the rare Sanborn’s onion plants {Allium 
sanbornii ), but unfortunately there were no 
blooms. 

The Butterfly Valley trip was the most popular 
with 30 participants, mainly locals from the area 
of Quincy to Portola. We were rewarded with 
views of the two insectivorous plants in the 
meadow. The sticky round-leaved sundew 
{Drosera rotundifolia) and the California 
pitcherplant/cobra lily/ Darlingtonia californica. 
Each has its own unique way of trapping insects 
as a source of nitrogen for growth, since fens 
and seeps are notoriously low in nitrogen. Stops 
along the road provided another wet habitat 
where the twayblade {Listera convallarioides ), 
the white bog orchid ( Planthera dilitata ) and 
Shasta lilies {Lilium shastense ) grew. 


Linnea Hanson led the field trip to explore the 
Plumas Penstemons. We were successful in 
finding in bloom five out of the six species in 
various habitats near the Bucks Lake area. The 
first located was western gray beardtongue 
(Penstemon laetus) bright blue among pink 
mimulus. Mountain Pride {Penstemon 
newberryi) and Plumas County beardtongue 
{Penstemon neotericus ) grow across the road 
from one another on a rocky slope overlooking 
Bucks Lake. Thanks to Linnea I can remember 
them because both species start with “n.” 
Meadow beardtongue {Penstemon rydbergii ) was 
found, yes, in a meadow! Hotrock beardtongue 
{Penstemon deustus ) grew along the hot, dry 
road adjacent to the meadow. Of great interest 
was the blooming bear grass in a brush field 
beside the road. The history of the area was 
explored by walking a short distance on the 
Beckwourth Trail (finding Drummond’s 
anemone and a woodland star) and scouting out 
the loggers’ cabins used by the Swayne Lumber 
Company. 






Betty Volker took us to Kennedy Meadows for a 
grand show of many varieties of flowers in a wet 
meadow. At her invitation, many from the cabins in 
the Butte Meadows/Jonesville area joined us for a 
total of 17 people. With everyone’s participation 
we identified 100 species, and added almost 20 



species to the plant list, though some of those 
species came from Colby Meadows near the 
snowmobile parking area and also the pitcher plant 
fen near Cherry Hill. Highlights were the many 
Shasta lilies, sundew, and western Tofieldi 
(Triantha occidentalis ssp. occidentalis) a head of 
small lily-like flowers in the false asphodel family, 
(photo above) not to be confused with California 
bog-asphodel (Narthecium californicum) in the 
real Asphodel Family, and which has a similar 
growth habit. At least it is yellow. Sometimes I get 
confused with all these name changes. Both of 
these bog flowers used to be in the Lily Family, but 
now in California each is the single genus in its 
own family. 

Wilson Lake is on the ridge east of Child’s 
Meadow. Many flowers were blooming at the time 
of our visit, a very different habitat than Kennedy 
Meadows. Along the dry edges of the lake, and 
even in the boggy or drying areas around the lake 
we observed a plant with yellow flowers that could 
be mistaken at a distance for monkey face flowers. 


They actually belong to the common bladderwort 
(Utricularia macrorhiza) an insectivorous plant, 
which has sacs on its leaves which pull in small 
insects, mosquito larvae, worms etc. and digest 
them as a nitrogen source. If you are interested, 
you can see the action by Googling “bladderwort 
youtube.” All we could see were the little bladders 
on the leaves. Flowers of the area included masses 
of pink Bridge’s gilia, (Navarettia lepetala) 
penstemon along the lakeshore. 

We were fortunate to have Robert Fischer join us 
for the field trip to Scotts John Creek, as he 
compiled the plant list for that interesting place. 

The phenomenon of guttation was observed on the 
enchanter’s nightshade , and on strawberry leaves. 
It occurs when a plant is fully hydrated due to wet 
soil, and there is no transpiration of that water 
from the plant because the stomata are closed at 
night. Because of the pressure from the root, the 
excess water in the plant then exudes from pores 
on the tips or edges of the leaves. It is not the same 
as dew, which condenses from the air outside of 
the leaves Special flowers we saw were the rare 
(CNPS List l.B. 2 ) Silene occidentalis ssp. 
longistipitata,or long-stiped Silene, (photo below) 
and close by, western peony (Paeonia brownii) 



with its large seed pods. The small Yosemite 
moonwort (Botrichium simplex var. compositum) 
was growing in a moist seep. We wandered through 
an entire field of Helianthella (Helianthella 
californica var. nevadensis), woolly mule’s ear 
(Wyethia mollis), and arrow-leaved balsamroot 
(Balsamhoriza saggittata). The flowers of the latter 
were especially enjoyed by the deer. 




September Field Trips 


RIDGE LAKES 

LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK 
September 7 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride west parking lot (Hwy CA 99 / 32 ) in time to leave by 8:30 am. Call the leader for an 
alternate meeting. Take a lunch, water, sun/wind/insect protection and money for ride sharing. We will drive Hwy CA 
32 to CA 89 , 74 miles to the Lassen Park southwest entrance Visitor Center for a rest stop. Ridge Lake trailhead is at 
the Sulfur Works parking lot, 1 1/2 miles north of the Visitor Center. Experience an alpine high with minimum of 
effort. You will however, have to work because the elevation gain is 1,000 ft over a mile’s distance of trail. The trail is 
clean and easy to follow and we will make many stops to view flowers and view spectacular vistas. The two Ridge 
Lakes lie cupped in a stark high country bowl at the base of a bony ridge between two of Lassen Park’s major peaks. 
Leader: Marjorie McNaim 530 - 343-2397 

KINGS CREEK TO CONARD MEADOWS 
LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONALPARK 
September 21 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride at 8:30 am. Bring lunch, water, sun protection, and money for ridesharing. Wear sturdy 
hiking shoes. The hike is an easy three mile round trip in a little traveled area, excellent for birds, wildflowers and 
deer. We will walk from King’s Creek Picnic Area past Cold Boiling Lake where gas bubbles rise to the water’s 
surface to flower fields near Crumbaugh Lake. See lava cliffs that ring the lake’s basin, and vistas of surrounding 
peaks. If time, energy and desire permit, we will continue another half mile to Conard Meadows, a round-trip total of 
about 4 miles. It will be fairly level, with some ups and downs, at an elevation of around 7000 feet. Leader: Marjorie 
McNaim 530 - 343-2397 


Friends of the Chico State Herbarium 
present a workshop on 
Maintaining Native Plants in the Garden 


This workshop will be held from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. on Saturday Sept. 21st 2019, in Room 129 Holt Hall, on 
the Chico State University Campus. The registration fee is $60 We’ll spend the morning in the Chico State 
Herbarium discussing what a native plant garden entails - design, soils, planting, irrigation and overall 
maintenance. The afternoon will be hands-on in a garden, seeing best practice techniques for planting, 
pruning, deadheading, watering and more. For more information contact John Whittlesey 
johnccnd@gmail.com Co taught with Rob Schlising. To register contact the CSU Chico Biology office at 
( 530 ) 898-5356 or sscholten@csuchico.edu. 


From Our Horticulture Chair - Gardening With Natives 

Do you have questions about your native garden, plant care, or plant selection? Bring your questions - 
and any samples or photos - to our monthly meetings. An experienced horticulturist will be available 
to help you find answers prior to the start of each meeting. Look for us near the display tables. 

And fall is almost here - the best time of year to plant natives. So get your plant lists and numbers 
firmed up and purchase those plants soon while the nurseries still have them in stock. Don't forget that 
it's also time to sow wildflower seeds and plant spring-blooming native bulbs. If you are having 
trouble sourcing your favorite plants, I am happy to help you. You can contact me, Deborah 
Halfpenny, at debhalfcent@yahoo.com. 
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California is a globally significant biodiversity 
hotspot with comparable plant diversity to New 
Zealand, Japan, and South Africa. Over a quarter of 
California's 6500 native plant taxa are found 
nowhere else. The Golden State's mild climates and 
scenic landscapes have also made California a highly 
desirable place to live, with a population close to 40 
million people and growing. Demands for housing, 
resources, and a changing climate are placing 
increasing pressure on California's unique flora. 
Regional scale planning efforts are being developed 
to meet the demands of an increasing population. It 
is essential that botanical data and conservation 
value be well represented in these efforts. The CNPS 
Important Plant Area (IPA) Program seeks to identify 
the most important areas for preserving California's 
botanical biodiversity heritage. Identification and 
protection of IPAs have been called out as essential 
components for biodiversity conservation both at 
home through the California Biodiversity Initiative 
and on the world stage through the Global Plant 
Conservation Strategy. 


General Meeting 

October 2, 2019 

Wednesday 7 PM 

Butte County Library, Chico 


Join Sam Young, CNPS Important Plant Areas 
Program Manager, for a discussion on California's 
plant biodiversity, IPA methods, and strategies for 
realizing IPA conservation goals. 

Sam is spearheading the development of the 
Important Plant Areas Program with the 
Conservation Program staff for statewide 
implementation. Following previous pilot 
workshops, Sam is now developing methods and 
strategies for delineating those areas which are most 
critical to the conservation of California's flora. Sam 
holds a master's degree in Environmental Science 
and Management, specializing in Conservation 
Planning, from the Bren School at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. Sam has spent his entire 
professional career working in natural resource 
management for the public, private, and non-profit 
sectors. His resume includes work on projects for the 
United States Forest Service, private environmental 
consulting, and , and international conservation 
organizations in Geneva, Switzerland. He has a 
strong background in ecology with emphases in 
spatial modelling, floristic surveys, soil morphology, 
hydrology, wetland management, terrestrial 
vertebrate surveys, and conflict management/ 
negotiation. 






Endless Opportunities and Experiences 

Jim Bishop 


This year we helped to survey the alpine plants on 
Dunderberg Ridge in the east-central Sierras, part of the 
international GLORIA project to monitor for plant 
responses to climate change. We hiked each day to the 
summits, above the treeline. Every day the sky was 
dramatic and beautiful, with many different cloud 
forms. We worked with personable and knowledgeable 
companions. In the evening we settled into our camp, 
visited, rested, and awoke to the lovely mountain 
morning. It was a thoroughly enjoyable, very 
interesting, and rewarding experience. And we've been 
able to do similar work every summer since 2004 on 
alpine summits in the Sierras, White Mountains, 
Sweetwater Mountains, Great Basin and Death Valley 
National Parks. We have become friends with great 
people, and have visited with them at other times. We 
have even come to know leaders of the international 
GLORIA project at the University of Vienna, and would 
be welcomed there any time we could travel to Austria. 

A few years ago we attended the first-ever Death Valley 
Natural History Conference. The program was full of 
interesting reports of recent research in Death Valley's 
natural systems. But it was not easy to find 
accommodations for the attendees. We were fortunate 
to be hosted by the (then) park botanist and got to stay 
in her nice park-staff home. 

While staffing the CNPS table at the Snow Goose 
Festival we met a nice couple that turned out to live 
near us in Oroville. They became good friends that 
share many of our interests. Several times a year we 
gather at a Chapter Board member's house, get to see 
their native plant garden, have some snacks, enjoy the 
fellowship of friends. 

We have stayed with nice people all over the state, and 
have enjoyed field trips into areas that the local CNPS 
members knew intimately, places we'd never have even 
known about, much less been guided to. Those 
experiences span the state from the Pacific shore to 
Nevada, and from the North Coast into Baja California. 
We have a standing offer to stay any time in the home 
of a friend near Mono Lake even during the half-year 
when nobody is there. We have made many wonderful 
friends. 


These kinds of experiences and opportunities and 
connections have aN grown out of our involvement with 
CNPS. Yes, there are chances to mingle some at a typical 
general meeting, or at a field trip. But the real 
opportunities have come from being involved in the 
Mount Lassen Chapter Board activities, filling a position, 
and also in attending the quarterly state Chapter 
Council meetings (which not only the official Delegate 
can do). For one example, our GLORIA work and all that 
has come with it grew from a coffee break conversation 
at a Chapter Council meeting that noted the coming 
project and that they sought a CNPS volunteer to help 
with it. The (then) Executive Director recommended 
Catie and me as the CNPS participants. 

Please read the article that Ann Elliott has written about 
the functions that our chapter fulfills and the need for 
people to take part and to help with them. Keeping the 
chapter going is the main objective of course. But there 
are real rewards for anyone that is willing to be 
involved...a real sense of satisfaction for having been 
helpful, and a host of wonderful opportunities that you 
cannot even yet imagine. 



Catie and Jim stand on Dunderberg Ridge in the Sierras 
this July, on the peak they helped to survey first in 2004 for 
the GLORIA project. That group of 4 peaks was the first 
such survey completed in the Western Hemisphere. 


Mt. Lassen Chapter 
Sleepy or Wide Awake? 


Officers & Chairs 


Mt. Lassen Chapter, CNPS is a member organization. 

Marjorie has been doing a fantastic job of scheduling field 
trips. More field trip leaders are always welcome. 

Woody (and Jim previously) schedule general meetings of 
interesting topics. As Woody is moving to Marin County, 

someone is needed to schedule new presenters. 

Nancy Groshong continues to outreach at community 
events to further our mission. She needs fellow CNPS 
members to help meet and greet folks at these events. 

John Whittlesey now edits The Pipevine n ewsletter. He 

needs members to submit articles and someone to 
receive the newsletters from the printer, label and mail 
them. 

Further outreach with the Chapter website, Illuminate, and 
Meetup group is currently handled by Woody. A techy (or 
wannabe) or two are needed to take over updating these 
resources. 

Nancy Praizler has able managed Chapter accounting and 
aligned it with State CNPS reporting categories. She terms 
out as Treasurer in January, so somebody needs to take 
over this vital function. 

Paul Moore terms out as President, so the Chapter needs 
someone to lead the nine executive board meetings each 
year. 

The Chapter has not had a recording Secretary in 2019 , so I 
and others have been filling in the gap. This is an easy job 

to do. 

Most of the rest of the board have completed their terms, so 

we need a vice president and at-large members to decide 
on chapter policy and how to spend money. 

Mt. Lassen Chapter has had a long run, please consider 
how you can do a small part to keep it from going to 
sleep. 

When considering how to become involved, keep in mind 
duties can be shared and attendance at every meeting is 
NOT required. 

- Ann Elliott 
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Landscaping With Natives on Urban/Suburban Lots 

Debbie Halfpenny- Horticulture Chair 


For the next several months, the focus of this column will be on designing native gardens in urban and 
suburban spaces. These are places that are in need of the good influences of native gardens and are the places 
where the majority of us find ourselves living. The goal of this series of articles is to help you succeed in 
creating native gardens of your own. While it is true that we all learn from our mistakes; and we all make 
plenty of them, learning from our successes inspires us to continue to do more of the same. I wish you all great 
success making your native gardens. 

And who am I? I am the new horticulture chair for the Mt. Lassen chapter, and a relative newcomer to this area 
of California. I look forward to sharing with you some of the successes and mistakes I've made in my 40-or-so 
years as a professional California landscaper, designer, and all-around plant geek. In turn, I'm hoping you will 
share with me some of the successes and failures you've had as gardeners in this part of California. I live in an 
older suburban house & garden in Chico with my husband, who helps me in the garden, and my 75-pound 
German Shepherd mix dog, who does not. I do not currently have a native garden at my home. 

Why do we garden with natives? As CNPS members, 
we already know about the benefits of gardening with 
natives: it preserves precious water, soil, and 
endangered plant species, as well as supports 
indigenous insects, birds, and animals. There are a lot 
of wonderful essays, books, and articles devoted to 
these subjects: our Mt. Lassen chapter website and the 
new Flora magazine are great sources for this material. 

As individuals who care, creating gardens using native 
plants is our personal way to honor the surrounding 
natural landscape, to aim to imitate the land we love. 

This is no small feat but the challenge is amazingly fun 
and fulfilling. None of us can expect to do the job as 
well as Mother Nature can, but stealing her design 
ideas is a show of respect, and is highly encouraged - 
something all professional landscape designers do, by 
the way. Working side-by-side with Mother Nature is 
the easiest way to imitate her, and is the reason why 
many of the most beautiful man-made landscapes 
happen to be in areas adjacent to wild lands. Trying to 
imitate her in the middle of town is a bit more 
challenging, but definitely worth the effort. 

Creating native gardens on an urban/suburban lot has 
benefits - size, manageability, and cost being the top 
three. The amount of effort, time, and money required 
will be commensurate with the size of your lot, and 
while smaller lots require fewer of these resources, 
small lots have unique constraints not found in larger, 
less-urban lots. You should be aware of these 
constraints as you make your garden plan. 



Muhlenbergia and Arctostaphylos edmunsii. 'Carmel Sur' 
photo by D. Halfpenny 


And yes you would do well to PLAN before you start 
your homage to Mother Nature. Don't be tempted, like 
me and every other plant lover, to start at the nursery. 
There's a lot to do before that. To make your native 
garden or landscape a success, start with PLANNING 
and learning your CONSTRAINTS. 


To be Continued Next Month 





Part 2 - Listening to Your Land 

The most important first step in any landscape 
project is observation, or to put it another way, listen 
to your land. Ask yourself, "How well do I know my 
land?" Even if you've lived on the same piece of 
property for many years and feel that you can 
answer this with some conviction, a little extra 
listening never hurt. If you are new to the land, 
spend a minimum of one full year observing it 
before attempting to reform it: the wait is worth it. 
When you truly observe and listen to your land, it 
will tell you, in many ways, what it wants to be. 
When you don't listen to your land, it will tell you, 
in many disagreeable ways, what it does not want to 
be. You will know how to work successfully with 
your land only if you do this step. 

To illustrate this point, I'll share a recent home¬ 
gardening experience with you. I moved into my 
house about 2 years ago. Because I am an obsessive 
garden geek, I barely had my boxes off the truck and 
into the house before I started working on my 
garden. Not having gardened in this area before, I 
had a huge learning curve to overcome. Between my 
lack of local knowledge, my impatience, and not 
knowing my land and its history, I made a lot of 
mistakes, spent unnecessary 
money, worked way too 
hard, and ignored other 
important life activities. And 
I know better! After the 
shock of a lot of unexpected 
failures, I slowed down and 
started watching and 
listening to my land. It has 
taken me a while, but in the 
process of torturing my land 
and myself, I discovered 
among the old landscaping 
and the lawn and weeds, 
hundreds of seedlings of oak 
trees ( Quercus lobata), wild 
grape ( Vitis californica), pipevine ( Aristolochia 
californica), and spice bush ( Calycanthus 
occidentalism). With this observation, and a bit of 
research, I became aware that my land wants to be a 
riperian woodland, not the Asian-inspired, lawn- 
covered suburban landscape it's been forced be for 
decades. 


To be honest, there were more non-native than native 
seedlings sprouting on my lot- Chinese Pistache, Tulip Tree, 
Liquidamber, Maples, Photinia, and more. Can you 
distinguish between a native and non-native? Don't worry: 
you can take photos of the seedlings, or better yet, take fresh 
samples to a local nursery (not box-store garden centers), the 
county ag office, or contact your local County Master 
Gardener program for identification. (Butte County Master 
Gardeners: 530-538-7201. Take in samples to the extension 
office at 2279-B Del Oro Ave in Oroville M-F and leave 
them for the Master Gardeners. You can also email inquiries 
and photos to the office mgbutte@ucanr.edu ) Don't forget 
that you can also bring your photos and samples to our 
chapter Q&A table before each monthly meeting. 

Determining the original plant community of your land can 
take some research. This is CONSTRAINT #1 of 
landscaping the urban/suburban lot. In most cases, the land 
has been stripped of all plants and the original land contours 
leveled for construction; after that they were re-graded for 
fast drainage and replanted with exotic plants. If you did not 
see the land prior to development, how do you figure out 
what it once was like? The best, and easiest, resource you 
have is to find undisturbed land close to your house and see 
what is growing and if the land contours and features are 
noticeably different than the one you occupy. This may be 
possible in newer developments on the edges of town but not 
as easy in older, more established 
neighborhoods. In either case, there are 
a number of websites that can be 
helpful. One is https:// 
www. laspilitas. com/comhabit/ 
zipcode.htm, by Las Pilitas Nursery, a 
great source of information about 
California native plants and 
environments. Follow the instructions 
to highlight your zip code and it will 
take you to a page with wonderful 
descriptions of the plant community (or 
communities) native to your area, 
complete with a plant list of indigenous 
plants. Another similar website is 
Calscape by CNPS; again, type in your 
zip code and although it will not name a type of plant 
community, it will create a list of native plants that are 
indigenous to your area. Here's your opportunity to do more 
research if you choose to do so, and to learn about the plants 
that will succeed the best in your personal garden. 

Next month: Site evaluations: Observations and Constraints 







Sacred in the Every Day by Jennifer Jewell 


It is absolutely no exaggeration to say we have arranged our 
summer around the blooming. 

My front courtyard, not big to start with, has been wholly 
dedicated to its luxuriant growth and ever-expanding reach 
- the outdoor chairs have been adjusted to both allow its 
growth into where they had been positioned and to place 
them for best bloom viewing each evening. The mailperson 
and other visitors to the house are redirected to the front 
door around her. 

Each day we spend 
time counting the 
blooms that will 
open that evening - 
made clear by the 
distinct way in 
which the long 
cylindrical bud has 
not only broken 
open at the top, and 
how the still-tightly 
closed bloom has 
pushed out of the 
bud’s sheath of 
calyces by a 

significant stretch. 


Datura wrightii, which after self-seeding in my front 
suburban courtyard has sent out close to 280 blossoms this 
season, set loads of spiky orbed fruits, and mesmerized us 
with her fantastic form, personality, and beauty. 

So called Sacred 
Datura, a name 
derived from the 
Indigenous people’s 
of the places this 
plant makes her 
home in California 
and the US 
Southwest and who 
used her properties 
for ritual purposes, 
opens each bloom 
for just one night 
each. The show - 
as we’ve come to call 
it, begins as the day’s light begins to fall - softening from 
the searing white heat of our summer days to the golden 
and pink tinged dusk. The blooms that will open are held 
high on the lush green plant, the ovate leaves beneath the 
blooms reproduce in opposite and symmetrical fractal-like 
additions to the whole plant. 




We spend time each morning enjoying the blooms that 
opened the previous evening in their last few hours of being 
wide open silky white trumpets - 8 to 10 inches long, 
sweetly scented and facing up and out into the world - 
signaling through both scent and color that they are ready to 
accept visiting bees and moths with abundant nectar and 
pollen. Honey bees and carpenter bees are the most 
common morning (and evening) callers - buzzing loudly, 
approaching the curvaceous white trumpets of Georgia 
O’Keeffe fame with some caution. Sometimes they cling to 
the white pollen-laden anthers like wrestling a baby into a 
new outfit, sometimes the big 
glossy black carpenter bees - 
after carefully surveying the 
situation - dive straight down 
to the bottom of the sweet 
tunnel and then work their 
way back up the filaments to 
reach the treasure at the. John 
says they bring to mind jazz 
musicians playing a very 
large bass in a momentary 
creative improv. 

But most of all we spend time 
arranging our weeks and 
days, scheduling our evenings 
to enjoy this more-amazing- 
by-the-day show of the 
evening blooming of the Sacred 


As the light falls, the neck of each neatly folded umbrella¬ 
like trumpet begins to swell slightly, ballooning open a little 
more and a little more the pressure rising from the base, 
causing the bloom itself to begin to tremble and twitch with 
the tension until the sealed fluted edges of the trumpet 
open....with a tiny POP...just a bit, and then a bit more 
until the whole structure unfurls with its almost jasmine¬ 
like scent escaping into the night air to send word: ready 
now. 

We’ve watched the show more evenings than I can count 
this summer, and on the evenings we 
couldn’t be there to witness the 
opening, we’ve invited others to be 
there and enjoy the magic. We’ve seen 
five blooms in an evening, and up to 
40 blooms in an evening - each 
popping open of each bloom amazing 
to us. 

Sacred not in her mind-altering 
religious or ritualistic powers, but 
rather in her everyday, ordinary often- 
overlooked weedy and wonderful 
roadside beauty - ours for the taking 
time and making space to notice, ours 
for the appreciating and being amazed 
and grown by. 
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September Field Report 

Marjorie McNairn 


Rejoicing at Ridge Lake 




Starting at the trailhead at Sulfur Works in Lassen Volcanic National Park, Ridge 
Lake is at the top of a steep climb of 1000 feet elevation gain in 1 mile. Our 
hearty group of women eagerly labored up and back down cheerfully examining 
interesting features along the way. While the lower elevation blooms were 
mostly over, except for the coyote mint ( Monardella odoratissima), species at 
the 8000 foot elevation of the lake were still quite showy. My favorite was the 
pink Sierra Corydalis ( Corydalis caseana subsp. caseana. ) with blooms and 
seed pods which, when barely touched, popped explosively flinging seeds in all 
directions. Satin lupine (. Lupinus obtusilobus ) covered the hillsides along the trail 
and at the lake, and was showing just a few flowers, while the alpine aster 
('Oreostemma alpiginum var. andersonii.) in the meadow just above the inlet to 
the lake was in full bloom. Ridge Lake was just one body of water instead of 
two, since dry down had not occurred to the point of exposing the neck between 

the two ends. 


There was much delight in the 
cathedral effect of clumps of 
mountain hemlock that were 
scattered around the lake. The 
existence of clumps has been 
explained by observing trees in 
subalpine areas where snow levels are high. There is a mixture of younger 
trees, older trees, and sometimes evidence of still older decaying ones within 
the clump. “Black body” radiation from the dark hemlock bark causes the 
snow to melt, exposing the soil underneath, and creating a “nursery” of sorts 
to protect seedlings and branch layerings from the harsh environment as they 
grow into trees. 


As we were rejoicing in the beauty of the area, we celebrated Diana by 
singing “Happy Birthday” to her and eating persimmon cookies. 


Corydalis caseana subsp. caseana. 




Observations in the Company of Flowers 

John Whittlesey 


We all love to see butterflies in the garden. They are 
often easily visible and their markings and coloration 
are exquisite when viewed closely. Also the energy they 
bring into the garden, especially the ones such as the 
swallowtails and monarchs that soar and dance above 
the flowering plants, add to the enjoyment of a garden 
or wild landscape. The swallowtails in particular seem 
undisturbed sharing the gardens with us humans. When 
walking among our pollinator berms, planted one year 
ago and now brimming with flowering plants, the 
swallowtails fly in front of and around me all the time, 
not unlike hummingbirds that become acquainted with 
their companion gardeners. 

The Pipevine Swallowtails were a missing element in 
my garden this spring. In a normal year dozens can be 
seen nectaring in our small front garden on mid-spring 
blooming salvias. But not this year. Some days there 
were maybe one or two, and on other days - none. Their 
absence, probably due to the Camp Fire killing most of 
the overwintering chrysalis, took some joy out of the 
spring garden. 


then beget the 3 rd generation and by mid to late summer 
they were ubiquitous - along the creek and in the 
garden. Keeping company with them was the other 
common swallowtail, the large, yellow and black, 
Western Tiger Swallowtail. While the numbers here in 
our region are always in favor of the Pipevine, the two 
seem to hang out together and nectar at the same 
flowers, such as Salvia clevelandii cultivars, or 
Agastaches. 

Monarchs, likewise, were scarce this summer, at least 
until August, when mid-way through the month, one 
would often appear for an hour or so in the morning and 
then again for a few hours in the evening. Their crisp 
orange, black and white markings along with their 
distinctive sing-song soar-and-glide flight behavior are 
easy to spot. Seeing one always made me pause in 
appreciation for a species in steep decline. We would 
occasionally see some small caterpillars on Milkweed 
(.Asclepias fasciculata and A. speciosa), but the 
following day they were nowhere to be seen. Hopefully 
some made it to adulthood 



Gradually however, the ones that did survive, laid eggs 
on the pipevine (Aristolochia californica), that grew 
back fairly quickly after being burned to the ground last 
November 8 th And slowly over the season, the Pipevine 
Swallowtails’ numbers increased. The 2 nd generation 


A male Monarch on caryopteris 














One evening in late August I saw from a distance what 
appeared to be a monarch but seemed different 
somehow. I approached slowly hoping to get a better 
view. Luckily the butterfly was content nectaring on the 
blue flowered caryopteris and allowed me to get close 
enough to register some details. It was similar in size to 
a monarch, but much more copper-brown colored 
without black veins, and the entire wing had a well- 
defined border of black. I watched it for a while, 
etching the markings in my brain, as my camera was 
not close at hand. A camera in some ways can make us 
lazy in our observational skills. I know I rely on seeing 
something on the computer from the comfort of my 
chair and often don’t pay close enough attention to what 
I’m seeing in real time. 

When I came up to the house later I found an ancient 
childhood copy of the ‘Golden Guide book of 
Butterflies and Moths’ that helped me identify it as a 
Queen (Danaus gillippus), in the same genus as the 
Monarch (Danaus plexippus). I then checked Art 
Shapiro’s butterfly website from UC Davis and read 
that he had seen this butterfly only once in 48 years of 
running butterfly transects across the middle of the 
state, and that was near Dormer Pass. This was getting 
exciting. All that night I wondered if it would still be 
around in the morning so I could photograph it. What 
luck! Around 8am it showed up on the caryopteris and 


allowed me to take plenty of photos to document its 
appearance in Butte County before it flew off an hour 
later never to be seen by me again. I sent some photos 
to Don Miller, entomology professor at Chico State, 
who confirmed that to his knowledge there is no record 
of the Queen being seen in Butte County. Now there is. 

Who knows what brought her (she was identified to be 
a female by Don Miller) this far north? She did not look 
tom, tattered and worn from long travels, but actually 
was quite fresh looking. I think of her as an explorer 
and think of ships long ago crossing oceans unknown to 
lands unknown - place unfamiliar to her species. . 

The Queens are residents of southern California and 
through the southwest into Texas. And as with 
monarchs, they lay their eggs on milkweed. Another 
similarity I noted in my brief interaction with her was 
that her flight pattern of soar and glide was similar to 
the Monarch, though I thought the Queen seemed to 
glide for a longer distance . And interestingly they both 
preferred nectaring on the Caryopteris. 

There is always something new to see, and leam, when 
you pay close attention - whether in your garden or in 
natural landscapes. 



A female Queen on caryopteris 


October Field Trips 


KINGS CREEK FALLS and SIFFORD LAKE 
Lassen Volcanic National Park 
Saturday October 12th 

Meet at Park & Ride nearest the freeway at 8:30 am. Bring appropriate clothing, lunch, water and sturdy footwear. We 
will drive up Hwy 32, Hwy 36 & Hwy 89 to Lassen Park where we will make a rest stop at the visitor center. We will 
follow Lassen Park Road over its summit, and meet at the trailhead for Kings Creek Falls, which is just after the turnoff 
for the Kings Creek Picnic Area. The walk will be about 5 miles round trip, with a 500 foot elevation gain. As it will be 
late season, we will not expect to see many blooming plants, but will identify shrubs, trees, and if possible the skeletal 
remains of herbaceous species. Expect all day. Leader: Marjorie McNaim 530-343-2397. 

SPATTER CONES AND SUBWAY CAVE 
Lassen National Forest 
Saturday October 26 

Meet at Park & Ride nearest the freeway at 8:30 am. Bring appropriate clothing, lunch, water and sturdy footwear. For the 
cool, dark cave bring a warm sweatshirt or light jacket, and a good flashlight. Call for additional meeting place. Due to 
storm damage, we cannot take the Spatter Cone Trail to see the source of the volcanic eruptions which 30,000 years ago 
resulted in the Subway Cave lava tube. We will instead start at the Hat Creek Rim overlook with an overview of the 
volcanic country from Mount Lassen, Sugarloaf Peak, Burney Mountain, Magee peak and Freaner Peak. It is also a good 
place to see the transition zone between the open forest of incense cedar, ponderosa and Jeffrey pines and white firs, to the 
chaparral, and the sage of the eastern plateau. In order to fulfill a request by one of our members, we will then walk 0.7 
miles through Subway Cave, the largest, most easily accessible lava tube in the world. The trip through Subway cave is 
not lighted, so bring a good flashlight or lantern. Hopefully there may be time for a walk along Hat Creek to view the fall 
colors of riparian vegetation. Expect all day. Leader: Marjorie McNaim 530-343-2397 


Friends of the Chico State Herbarium 

presents the following workshops 


Fire-Injured Trees: Predicting Mortality and Assessing Hazard, 

Wednesday October 16, 2019. 

In the aftermath of fires,The workshop will begin with brief classroom presentations discussing types of fire-related 
injuries, how to determine if a tree will survive fire related injuries, insect activity post-fire, post-fire decay and the 
potential hazards of decay. This workshop will be held from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and will begin with classroom 
instmction in Room 129 Holt Hall, on the Chico State University Campus and will continue with a field site visit in the 
Camp Fire bum area. The registration fee is $110 personal. You must register in advance. . For more information about 

the workshop contact Danny Cluck: dannv.cluck@usda.gov or Bill Woodmff: william.woodmff@usda.gov . 

Creating Inks and Watercolors from Locally Sourced Plants and Minerals, 

Wednesday October 26, 2019. 

Learn about the origins of color, work with select rock and plant samples, and take a local walk to learn about different 
species that can create exquisite colors for calligraphy, printing and painting. Each participant will learn paint grinding 
techniques, and take home a sample card of local colors, along with an instmctional pamphlet on how to reproduce the 
process. . This workshop will be held from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm in Holt Hall room 125 at CSU Chico. Registration: 
$60.00. Please register in advance. A materials fee of $20 will be due to the instmctor on the day of the workshop. For 

more information about the workshop contact Melody Overstreet: redreadred@gmail. com . 

Friends of the Herbarium Annual Meeting October 25 

The Friday Seminar on Oct. 25, 2019 at 4pm will be sponsored by the Friends of the Chico State Herbarium. Michelle 
Coppoletta, Ecologist, Sierra Cascade Province, USDA Forest Service will be presenting a talk on: Fire regime alteration 
in natural areas underscores the need to restore a key ecological process. Preceding the talk there will be a reception in 
the Chico State Herbarium from 2:30pm to 3:30 pm in 129 Holt Hall. The Annual Friends of the Chico State Herbarium 

meeting will follow the talk in 129 Holt Hall at 5:15 pm. 
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General Meeting 

Nov. 6th 2019 

Wednesday 7 PM 

Butte County Library, Chico 


A Photographer's Guide to the Wildflowers of the Klamath Mountains 


bv Ken DeCamp 


Ken’s program is an introduction to the common and 
not so common wildflowers found throughout the 
Klamath mountains - from the foothills to the tops of 
the highest peaks in some of the North State’s most 
beautiful and diverse geologic areas. Ken emphasizes 
the beauty and diversity of species - many of which 
casual observers might never see without getting down 
and dirty with the “belly flowers.” Ken’s presentation 
will cause people to maybe go a little slower, take a 
little more time and really observe the world around 
them. 

Bom to avid backpackers and photographers Ken has 
hiked and photographed not just Northern California 
mountains but also the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
Swiss Alps, the Kara Korams, the Outback of Australia 
and Coastal Alaska to name a few. He admits to being a 
committed wildflower junkie and makes no apologies 
for it! 

Ken is the photographer for the book ‘Wildflowers of 
the Trinity Alps’ coauthored by Julie Kierstead Nelson 
and Julie Knoor 








Officers & Chairs 


Nominations for officers of the Chapter's 
Executive Board to serve one-year terms 
during year 2020 are: 

President: Nancy Praizler 

Vice President: Deb Halfpenny 

Secretary: Karen Smith 

Treasurer: VACANT 

Members At Large: Hesh Kaplan, David 
Popp, Peggi Rodgers 


Per Bylaws of Mount Lassen Chapter which are 
available in the website's Archive 
at mountlassen.cnps.org and tinyurl.com/ 
vxnwn5f3. Chapter members are to be notified of 
such nominees by mail (The Pipeline) . Then election 
of officers by the Chapter’s membership occurs at the 
General Meeting on Wednesday Nov. 6 th ■ Nominations 
for all officers can also be made from the floor at this 
meeting. 



Red Mountain Meadows and Trinity Lake 

- Ken DeCamp 


Elected Officers 

President Paul Moore 343-4287 

pmoore@csuchico.edu 

Past President Woody Elliott 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 

Vice-President Cindy Weiner 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 

Secretary OPEN 

Treasurer Nancy Praizler 592 8078 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

Members-at-Large 

Meryl Bond merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

Dody Domish dodyod36@gmail.com 

Paula Shapiro paulashapiro49@gmail.com 

Chairs 

Conservation / Web Administrator / Chapter Council 

Delegate / Programs Co-Chair Woody Elliott 

Education Justine Devoe 

917-7891 justinedevoe@gmail.com 

Events Nancy Groshong 

288-4670 ngroshong47@gmail.com 

Field Trips Marjorie McNairn 

343-2397 mlmcnairn@aol.com 

Horticulture Debbie Halfpenny 

Hospitality Roxane Canfield 

Invasive PlantsOPEN 

Membership/Mailing Meryl Bond 

Newsletter Editor John Whittlesey 

johnccnd@gmail.com 

Programs Co-Chair OPEN 

PublicityCindy Weiner 

Rare Plants OPENSalesOPENVolunteer 

Recognition OPEN 










Landscaping With Natives 

November in the Garden - Debbie Halfpenny Horticulture Chair 


Autumn is THE big work season in the native 
garden, so I'd like to diverge from discussing 
garden design this month to focus on this active 
time of year. Now is the best time to plant, divide, 
mulch, and collect seeds. November is a crucial 
time to prune and propagate a few of our favorite 
garden natives. 



It is good practice to prune back many of your 
summer blooming perennials and shrubs to keep 
them compact for next year's growth. Salvia 
clevelandii , and cultivars, is a good example of 
this. If this plant is not cut back after each 
flowering the branches can become too long and 
weak to carry the weight of the new spring 
growth, flowers, and visiting wildlife resulting in 
broken limbs and a rangy form. Pruning is 
essential to retain its landscape quality 
throughout the year. An overall tip pruning for 
shape is enough; avoid cutting into bare wood 
(below the last set of leaves). You can enjoy its 
remarkable fragrance all winter by retaining the 
dry flowers for arrangements, holiday wreathes, 
or potpourri. 


Fall blooming Epilobium is another plant that 
requires care. Remember to cut back them to the 
ground when they are done blooming. 



November is the only month of the year to safely 
prune and divide two popular garden natives, 
Romney a coulteri and Iris douglasiana (and 
cultivars). Technically, Romneya does not need to 
be cut back every year, but if you have a smaller 
garden, or your plants have grown beyond their 
intended spots, then it is a must. Stalks can be cut 
to within a few inches of the ground in November. 
This treatment can leave bare spots in the garden 
for the winter months, so growing some carefully 
placed shorter evergreen plants can help screen 
the bare winter stubs. This month is the only 
time of year to propagate Romneya by digging up 
offshoots, along with plenty of healthy rhizomes, 
to pot up or transplant. Digging up wandering 
shoots is also a great way to manage the overall 
size of the plant. 






Landscaping With Natives ( Continued) 


As winter comes on, the question often comes up about how to treat Muhlenbergia rigens. 
"Should they be cut back during the winter?" The answer is a qualified "No." A general rule of 
thumb with grasses is to cut back deciduous grasses and not evergreen ones. Muhlenbergia 
rigens is an evergreen grass, therefore... That said, some landscape managers disagree with 
this and cut theirs back every year. I fall somewhere in between. I leave them alone for 
several years, until they become so grey with old leaves and flower spikes that their beauty 
becomes hidden and they're unattractive in the landscape. Only then will I cut them back. 

The result is fresh green leaves by late spring, but it can take a good part of the year for each 
plant to return to its full size and flower. Another option is to rake out old growth each winter 
Raking out old growth is somewhat effective but it's exhausting work if you have more than 
just a few plants to maintain. 

Are you planting or adding to your native garden this fall? I'd love to hear what you're doing, 
what you're planting, and where you are finding the plants you want. Please drop me a note 
at debhalfcent@yahoo.com. And thanks! 



Deer Grass in the Fall 



October Field Report 


Marjorie McNairn 


A Fall Walk to Crumbaugh Lake 


We welcomed the walking group from Oroville Visitor's 
Center to create a group of 18 participants to walk from 
Kings Creek Picnic Area to Cold Boiling Lake and 
Crumbaugh Lake. The red leaves seen along the Lassen 
Park Road belonged to Davis' knotweed. It is found on 
scree slopes at high elevations in the Cascade Range from 
northern California through Oregon and into Washington, 
and is a familiar friend for those hiking the Pacific Crest 
Trail. The genus name was changed from Polygonum 
davisae to the tongue-twister Aconogonon dovisoe, 
apparently to describe in Greek its three-angled seeds. 
For a fall day, there were a surprising number of blooming 
plants, and many others that could be identified by 

vegetative 
growth, close to 
50 in all. Although 
they were not all 
in bloom we 
identified four 
species of lupine, 
and four species 
of paintbrush, 
including the 
small, brilliant 
C a s ti I I e j a 
lemmonii. We saw 
monardella and 
asters in the dry 
slope near 
Crumbaugh Lake 
and monkshood 
and meadow 
lupine in the 
moist streamlet 
leading into the 



lake, all with blooms. 



The long leaves floating on the surface of Crumbaugh Lake 
were a challenge to key mainly because the flowers were 
gone, but it must have been Sporganium ongustifolium 
the narrow-leaved bur-reed that is a relative of cattails. 
The leaves lie flat on the surface of the water because 
they are too tender and heavy to stand upright. The 
flowers, when they are present, grow in a rigid stalk above 
the water. It has a circumpolar distribution, which means 
it grows at higher latitudes around the earth. 

The answer to the question of what gas is boiling out of 
Cold Boiling Lake is carbon dioxide. There is not enough to 
damage the environment, as there is at Mammoth, where 
after the 1989 earthquake, CO 2 seeped in the ground has 
killed over 100 acres of trees. In recent years the level of 
carbon dioxide in the earth's atmosphere has risen 
from 0.03% to 0.04% because of human activity, not 
because of volcanic activity. 

We were in the red fir zone, and also present were 
lodgepole pines and western white pine. The new growth 
of red fir (Abies magnified) , and some other tree species, 
like coastal grand fir, are lighter green than last year’s 
older leaves, and in the dark will shine silvery when 
illuminated by car lights or a flashlight. Hence the 
nickname is “silver tip.” 




November Field Trips 


DEER CREEK TRAIL 

November 9 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride west lot (Hwy 32/99) at 9:00 am. 
Bring lunch, water, insect/sun protection, and money for ride 
sharing. This is a gentle two-mile hike down to the falls and new 
fish ladder where we will have lunch. Big leaf maple and 
dogwood should be in full color along with Indian rhubarb and 
spicebush. Sierra mint, and California fuchsia should still be in 
full bloom. Back by mid-afternoon. Predicted rain cancels. 
Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530 343-2397 


PONDEROSA WAY TO MIDDLE BUTTE CREEK 
UPPER RIDGE NATURE PRESERVE MAGALIA 

November 23 Saturday 

Meet at Chico Park & Ride west lot at 9 am, or 9:30 am at the 
west end of Ponderosa Way in Magalia. Wear sturdy shoes; 
bring lunch, water and money for ridesharing. Hopefully the fall 
colors will be hanging on, and if it has rained and the leaves 
have dropped, perhaps the mushrooms will put on a show, and 
the waterfalls will be active. This trail is within the Paradise 
greenway, and is maintained by the Property Owners 
Association Trail Group. It leads north from Ponderosa Way, 
gently and in some places rather steeply to Middle Butte Creek. 
Depending on our choice of trails the length can be 2-3 miles 
round trip, and we should be back by early to mid-afternoon. 
Heavy rain cancels. Leader: Marjorie McNairn 530 343- 2397. 
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December 2 \ 


Using Calflora and XID (a Multi-Access key) Software to Better Your 
Plant Adventures 

by David Popp 


The talk will first focus on my experiences using Calflora to prepare for what you might see on your field 
adventures. Calflora is the “Swiss Army Knife” for plant enthusiasts with many textual, visual and 
cartographic resources for identifying plants in a given area. 


Then we will explore the SOFTWARE program XID, a multi-access key to identify plants you find in the 
field. A multi-access key for botany is an identification tool, which can be more useful than traditional 
single-access, dichotomous keys that are a fixed sequence of identification steps. Such a multi-access key 
enables the user to choose plant characteristics that are convenient to evaluate for plant identification. 


David Popp is a plant enthusiast 
that enjoys studying and learning 
about plants. His many interests 
include California native plants, 
gardening, ethnobotany, 
horticulture, and just about 
anything to do with plants. As a 
retired high school Biology 
teacher, he loves to document 
plants of California with his dogs 
using Calflora and helping others 
enjoy the plant kingdom. 


David Popp in the wildflowers of Bear Valley, Colusa County by Woody Elliott. 
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Current Officers & Chairs 


Mount Lassen Chapter Officers for Year 2020 

By unanimous vote of the membership attending the 
November 2019 General Meeting the following stalwarts 
were electing to the Chapter’s Board of Directors for one- 
year terms commencing January 2020: 

President - Nancy Praizler. 

Vice President - Deb Halfpenny. 

Secretary - Karen Smith. 

Treasurer - Ann Ferry. 

Members At Large - Hesh Kaplan, Marjorie McNairm and 
David Popp . 

Thank you! to these new officers for agreeing to serve and 
guide the Chapter at monthly meetings in the coming year to 
which all CNPS members are welcome to attend. T im e and 
place noted on the Chapter’s website. 


Status of Mount Lassen Chapter 
Committee Chairs for Year 2020 


The following committees are lacking chairpersons: 
Alice Hecker Memorial Native Plant Garden at Chico 
Creek Nature Center, Conservation Advocacy, Invasive 
Plant Control, General Meeting Programs. Rare Plants, 
Table Sales, Website Administrator . Yahi Trail 
Maintenance. A Chapter Delegate to the Quarterly 
Meetings of the CNPS Chapter Council will need 
appointment by the Board of Directors. Please consider 
serving in one or more of these positions. Critical ones are 
underlined . Contact incoming President Nancy Praizler to 
express your interest in such appointment and former 
Chairpersons to learn what is typically done by these 
various committees. 


Elected Officers 

President Paul Moore 343-4287 

pmoore@csuchico.edu 

Past President Woody Elliott 588-2555 

woodyelliott@gmail.com 

Vice-President Cindy Weiner 588-1906 

wildflowermaven@comcast.net 

Secretary OPEN 

Treasurer Nancy Praizler 592 8078 

praizlermom@gmail.com 

Memb ers-at-Large 

Meryl Bond merylbond@sbcglobal.net 

Dody Domish dodyod36@gmail.com 

Paula Shapiro paulashapiro49@gmail.com 

Chairs 

Conservation / Web Administrator / Chapter Council 
Delegate/Programs Co-Chair Woody Elliott 
Education Justine Devoe 

917-7891 justinedevoe@gmail.com 

Events Nancy Groshong 

288-4670 ngroshong47@gmail.com 

Field Trips Marjorie McNairn 

343-2397 mlmcnairn@aol.com 

Horticulture Debbie Halfpenny 

Hospitality Roxane Canfield 

Invasive Plants OPEN 
Membership Chris Mueller 

crmuellerlll @gmail 

Pipevine Editor John Whittlesey 

johnccnd@gmail.com 

Programs Co-Chair OPEN 
Publicity Cindy Weiner 

Rare Plants OPEN 

Sales OPEN 

















Landscaping With Natives 

- Debbie Halfpenny Horticulture 


Designing the Native Plant Garden 

Part 3 - Site evaluation 

Doing a site evaluation for a native plant garden is the 
same as for any type of garden. The point is to collect as 
much useful information about your land as you can 
before you start your garden plans. 

If you have been observing your land for a year, as we 
discussed in Part 2 (see Pipevine, October 2019), then 
you will have already done your site evaluation, whether 
you knew it or not. You will know where north is, 
because you have observed how sun and shade areas 
move throughout the year. You will 
know the contours of your land, how the 
soil drains or water collects during 
periods of rain, and the direction of 
winds during both winter and summer. 

You will have formed opinions about 
existing trees, shrubs, walkways, 
fencing, views, noise, lighting, wind, 
parking, overhead wires, utilities, 
wildlife activities, and know what is 
lacking. You will have noticed how you 
move around your property and if some 
changes might be in order. You will 
have located the source of your water 
and determined its quality. If you have 
not had a full year to observe your land 
thoroughly, a quick inventory of these 
things is in order. 

I strongly recommend drawing a to-scale base map of 
your property to record all of the features you have 
observed and where they are located in relation to the 
property lines and structures. It does not have to be a 
work of art, or even labeled (except for noting your scale 
and a north arrow) as long as you know what your marks 
signify and you intend it for your own use. Draw in the 
locations of the doors and windows of your house, 
garage, and outbuildings. For the urban / suburban lot, 
note the locations of your adjacent neighbors' buildings 


(and doors and windows), trees, and other features that 
are easily observable from your property. Make several 
copies of your base map to use through the many coming 
phases of your design process. 

It is useful to do a little off-site research as well. 
Knowing your general climate patterns, like annual 
rainfall averages and winter cold temperatures, is 
important. Knowing your USD A, or better yet, Sunset 
climate zone will be useful in choosing appropriate plant 
material later. To research your property's soil types, 
check out: https://casoilresource.lawr.ucdavis.edu/gmap/. 
If you are concerned about your property's susceptibility 
to wildfire, there is an interactive map to explore: 
https ://gis .ucla. edu/blog/fire-hazard-everv-building-in- 

califomia-interactive-map . 


With your wealth of observations, you will have 
undoubtedly formed many ideas about how you might 
want to use your land. It is at this is point that you should 
contemplate the compatibility of your desires with those 
of your land and the constraints of your location. We will 
explore this next time. 



Aesculus californica in a meadow of early winter grasses 






December Field Report 


Marjorie McNairn 


Multiple Attractions at Hat Creek 


On a clear, calm, fall day this field trip explored geology 
and vegetation in the Hat Creek Area. Starting at the 
Spattercone Trail nine of us climbed up the spatter rampart 
ridge formed by the Hat Creek Basalt flow 24,000 years 
ago. We were on our way to explore the 17 spatter cones, 
and the origin of the lava that flowed down the Hat Creek 
Valley, forming the Subway Cave. The liquid lava 
emerged from a fissure in the ground and was directed 
northward for about 20 miles through 
lava tubes. Spatter cones are formed 
by blobs of molten lava that build up 
around a vent forming steep-sided 
mounds or in some cases higher 
spire-like formations. As the eruption 
subsides, the spatter cones are 
plugged by cooling lava. Lava tubes 
may still exist underground and there 
is evidence of such in spots where 
they have collapsed. From the 
Spatter cones we looked southward 
to Lassen Peak over a sea of green¬ 
leaved manzanita ( Arctostaphylos 
patula) an occasional late-blooming 
rabbitbrush ( Ericameria sp.), and 
scattered ponderosa pine ( Pinus 
ponderosa) Antelope-bush ( Purshia 
tridentata var. tridentata) and 
mountain mahogany ( Cerocarpus ledifolius ) were in 
abundance along the trail, and there was evidence of a 
number of spent blooming herbs such a violet, empty seed 
pods of a lily, and Monardella. 

After lunch, the next stop was at the Hat Creek Rim 
Overlook to view the many volcanic peaks and the Hat 
Rim escarpment. Formed by hundreds of earthquakes over 
the last one million years, and which raised the height 
1000 feet above the valley floor, the escarpment has been 
eroded backward and is now covered with talus. From the 
overlook, the east edge of the Cascade Range Province is 


apparent by the mixed conifer forest, while east of the 
escarpment contains the floral mix of the Basin and Range 
Province, including the Modoc Plateau, with chaparral 
including manzanita, mountain mahogany, antelope brush, 
sage brush, rabbit brush, squaw carpet, and juniper trees. 
Each Province has its own distinct features and is defined 
by the age and types of rocks found, which we can see by 
the differences in the plants that grow there. 


The fall colors were outstanding. Willows along Hat Creek 
were brilliant, and the black oaks ( Quercus kelloggii ) also 
beautiful, especially during the drive west on Hwy 44 with 
backlighting by late afternoon sun. At a slightly higher 
altitude, and in open forest the Garry oak ( Quercus 
garryana var. garryana), showed its own glory at the Hat 
Rim Overlook and scattered through the hillsides of the 
Hat Creek Valley. 






Hat Creek Field Trip - ( Continued) 


The final stop for the group was Subway Cave. The 
entrance and exit were created by the collapse of 
the roof. It was impressive in its size and the depth 
of darkness within. The signs of life observed 
within the cave were one small bat on the ceiling 
and a small fragile fern (Cystopteris frogilis) 
growing in a crevice of the rock wall. 

The fall colors were outstanding. Willows along Hat 
Creek were brilliant, and the black oaks (Quercus 
kelloggii) also beautiful, especially during the drive 
west on Hwy 44 with backlighting by late 
afternoon sun. At a slightly higher altitude, and in 
open forest the Garry oak (Quercus gorryono var. 
gorryono), showed its own glory at the Hat Rim 
Overlook and scattered through the hillsides of the 
Hat Creek Valley. 



Subway Cave 



Paula Shapiro admiring willows 







Observations In The Company of Flowers 

- John Whittlesey 


Want Pollinators? Plant More Flowers 


'I'm liking your plant selection' a man walking by 
said to me recently as I worked in a garden I'm 
installing. His statement surprised me - and pleased 
me. There are no bold foliage plants with large 
showy flowers or instant gratification specimen 
plants from 15 gallon containers. Did he see the 
potential in the complex arrangement of small 
plants, recently planted with the old lawn still in 
view, a couple with a few flowers? Could he 
visualize walking by next year and seeing a garden 
teeming with bees, butterflies? 

This fall I will finish two garden installations, and I 
completed another in late summer. The intent of all 
three clients was to encourage more bees and 
butterflies in their gardens. They were motivated to 
do their part in helping support healthy populations 
of flower visitors, and all wanted to use as many 
native plants as possible. They'd done some 
research or read articles about the serious decline 
of pollinators and felt it was time to act by getting 
rid of their lawns and planting climate appropriate 
native and non-native plants. The precipitous 
decline in monarch butterfly populations along with 
the extensive press reporting on the mysterious 
colony collapse disorder in honeybees has brought 
attention to the need for providing healthier 
habitats for all pollinators. 

It is plain and simple. It is not complicated. If you 
want to encourage pollinators in your garden, the 
key to success is to plant more flowers. Don't plant 
more lawn, or foundation shrubs, or even more 
shade trees, plant as diverse a selection of flowering 
plants as there is space in your garden. 

In the UK several recent studies have shown that 
urban landscapes have a higher diversity of 
pollinator species than rural agricultural areas. 
Monoculture crops, farming to the roadside, and of 
course the heavy use of pesticides have led to this 
loss of diversity in rural areas - for wildflowers and 
for insects. Here in Chico, Rob Schlising's 
outstanding garden is a shining example of the 
diversity of native bees that can be attracted to a 
suburban garden. Rob has observed approximately 
50 species! So it can be done. 


Each of these gardens is unique; the lay of the land, 
the soil, the shape of the lot, the architecture of the 
home and the play of sun and shade through the day 
and seasons. One of the gardens I designed and 
installed this fall, has space enough for larger native 
shrubs: Ceanothus, Philadelphus, Carpenteria, 
coffee berry, redbud, various selections of 
manzanitas, and shade enough for a couple of Ribes. 
A meandering path runs the length of the garden, 
and either side is closely planted with perennials 
and grasses against a backdrop of flowering shrubs 

While the above garden is a private back garden, 
enjoyed by the owners, the other two gardens are 
street side, allowing the opportunity to engage with 
and educate neighbors on the attractiveness of 
native plants. Response from the neighbors varies 
from neighborhood to neighborhood. Some say very 
little as they walk their dogs, and others remark 
about the change, and even if skeptical, are curious 
about what it will evolve into. Many homeowners 
hold dearly onto the lawn aesthetic - even when 
water is scarce in drought years. Change comes 
slowly. 







Want Pollinators? Plant More Flowers -(Continued) 


Native plants I frequently use when designing a garden 
for pollinators are Heuchera, Eriogonums, 
Eriophyllum, Penstemon, Epilobium (Zauschneria), 
Salvias, Verbena, Ascelpias and Monardella,. The 
planting of non-natives such as Agastaches, Salvias, 
Nepeta and asters helps in providing a continuing 
source of pollen and nectar for a wide range of 
pollinators.. 

Of course sustaining a healthy ecosystem of flower 
visitors takes more than just planting more flowers. 
Native bees need undisturbed areas to nest and 
butterflies need a variety of larval sources for their 
caterpillars, but providing a source of food - nectar and 
pollen, is a good place to start in helping to support 
populations of our native pollinators. 



Osmia on Nemophila 


Upcoming Field Trips 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY CHICO 
CAMPUS TREE AND SHRUB TOUR 
Saturday, December 7 

Meet in front of Bidwell Mansion at 10 am for a 2-hour 
fall color walk to see trees in the campus landscaping. 
Some date back to the founding of Chico State Normal 
School ini890. Some trees have been lost through the 
years, but some trees we might see are three different 
kinds of redwoods, American chestnut, eastern 
dogwood, hawthorn, purple Norway maple. Ends at 
noon. Leader: Marjorie McNaim 530 343-2397 


MAIDU ROCK SHELTER 
Upper Bidwell Park 
Wednesday, January 1, 2020 

HAPY NEW YEAR! 

Meet at 10 am with lunch and drink at the Horseshoe 
Lake (parking lot E) trailhead to upper Bidwell Park. 
Wear cool weather gear. Start the new year off with this 
traditional trip to Upper Park and a rock overhang with 
25 bedrock mortars and a small waterfall over the 
entrance (if it has been raining.) About a 3.5 mile hike. 
Rain cancels. Leader: Marjorie McNaim, 530 343- 
2397, MLMcNaim@aol.com. 


Calendar 


Snow Goose Festival January 25 & 26 (Saturday & Sunday). Volunteers are needed to assist at our educational 
table. A sign-up sheet will be available at the December general meeting. 

On January 13-14, 2020, Northern California Botanists will present a two-day symposium titled “The Diversity 
of Northern California Botany: Challenges and Opportunities ” at California State University, Chico. A third day 
of workshops is offered. Also included: a poster session, reception, banquet, keynote speaker. Student stipends 
available. For details, see www.norcalbotanists.org 






CNPS 2019 Fire Recovery Guide 


Wildfire is a natural part of California’s ecosystems, but the “new normal” of extreme and deadly wildfire patterns 
demands a better understanding of how fire affects the natural environment and what each of us can do to be better 
stewards of our land before and after fire. The California Native Plant Society has partnered with dozens of subject 
matter experts, scientists, and organizations to create a statewide, science-based guide to address these challenges. 
Mount Lassen Chapter, North Valley Community Foundation and Butte County Fire Safe Council were among the 
donors who supported the Fire Recovery Guide. 

The CNPS Fire Recovery Guide is an expanded, statewide edition of the organization's Fire Recovery Guide for Wine 
Country, originally published shortly after the 2017 wildfire season. The new 92-page booklet focuses primarily on 
land management for property owners post-fire, but also includes simple overviews on defensible space and basic 
fire ecology. Sections include: 

• Frequently asked questions about wildfire in California 

• A post-fire checklist for land-care 

• A decision-flow diagram for post-fire management 

• Recommendations for erosion control 

• Tree care and landscaping considerations after fire 

• Defensible space updates, and 

• An overview of California's most fire-prone habitats 

The Fire Recovery Guide is available for download for no cost at cnps.org/ 

fire-recovery. CNPS has also printed an initial run of 15,000 copies. The 

chapter has already distributed around 175 copies to individuals and groups 

in our chapter's area of Butte, Glenn, Tehama and Plumas counties. Contact 

Cindy Weiner ( wildflowermaven@comcast.net) if you know people who 

experienced property damage in recent fires or who live in high fire risk 

zones and would benefit from the information in the guide. Milkma.d (Cardamine californica) Three months 

after the C amp F ire. 




Soaproot (Chloragalum sp). showing growth a few weeks after the Camp fire 

Photo by Jennifer Jewell 






These businesses support 
the goals ofCNPS 
Members get a 
10% discount on Plants 
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www.theplantbarn.com 


Denise Kelly 

Owner 

406 Entler Avenue 
Chico, CA 95928 
530 345-3121 
FAX 345-5354 
flowerfloozie@sbcglobal.net 
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Crepe Myrtle on Chico State Campus 
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Painted Lady on Blue dicks Dichelostemma capitatum 
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Membership Form 

CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 

I wish to affiliate with the Mount Lassen Chapter new_ 

renew_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip_Phone_ 

Email_ 

Send Membership Application to: 

California Native Plant Society Student / Fixed Income. $25 


Attn: Membership Individual.$50 

2707 K Street, Suite 1 Plant Lover. $120 

Sacramento, CA 95816-5130 Supporter. $500 


For memberships for organizations or to become a 
Perennial monthly-sustainer contact CNPS.org 


Calendar for 
December 2019 


4th 

General Meeting 

7th 

Chico State Campus 


Tree Tour 


No Executive Board 
Meeting in December 


January 2020 


1st Maidu Rock Shelter 

13th - 14th Northern CA Botanists 
25th-26th The Snow Goose Festival 

















